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The Life Cycle of the Family* 


PAUL C. GLICK 
U. S. Bureau of the Census 


WHrtHn the life cycle of a given family, a 
host of demographic and economic changes 
take place that require continuous readjust- 
ments of the habits and values of the family 
members. Moreover, the secular and cyclical 
changes in age at marriage, size of completed 
family, and length of life have greatly affected 
the patterns of family formation, development, 
and dissolution. In this paper, some of the 
implications of these several types of change 
are analyzed with respect to the family in the 
United States.* 

In the discussion which follows, frequent 
reference is made to both “married couples” 
and “families.” The former is defined by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census as a married man 
and his wife who are living together. A 
“family” is defined as two or more persons re- 
lated to each other who are living together; 
thus, if two married couples live together and 
are mutually related, they are counted as one 
family. The source materials include numerous 
reports of the decennial censuses of population, 
the Current Population Surveys (sample sur- 
veys covering about 25,000 households), and 
annual vital statistics? In some instances, the 


* Revision of a paper presented <t the World Population 
Conference in Rome, August 30 to September 10, 1954. This 
conference was held under the auspices of the United Nations 
in close cooperation with the International Union for the 
Scientific Study of Population. 

1A similar analysis, based largely on data for 1940 and 
earlier dates, was published by the author as ‘‘The Family 
Cycle’ in the American Sociological Review, XII: 164-174, 
April, 1947. 

2A selected bibliography of census and vital statistics 
reports used is as follows: U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Census of Population: 1950, Vol. II, Characteristics of the 
Population, Part 1, U. S. Summary (tables on marital status 
and relationship to head of household); Vol. IV, Special 
Reports, Part 2, Chapter D, Marital Status; and Vol. IV, 
Special Reports, Part 1, Chapter A, Employment and Personal 
Characteristics, U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census 
of Housing: 1950, Vol. Il, Nonfarm Housing Characteristics, 
Chapter 1. U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, ‘‘Marital Status, Number of Times Married, and 
Duration of Present Marital Status: April 1948,’’ Series P-20, 
No. 23; ‘‘Marital Status and Household Characteristics: 
(date),’’ Series P-20, Nos. 33 (March 1950), 38 (April 
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available data are fragmentary; in other 
instances, they provide only approximations to 
the information desired. The shortcomings are 
not sufficiently serious, however, to invalidate 
the central point of the discussion, namely, that 
married couples now have many more years of 
family life remaining after their children have 
married than did couples of earlier generations. 


STAGES OF THE LIFE CYCLE 
OF THE FAMILY 


Marriage. The average young man in the 
United States in 1950 entered marriage for the 
first time at about the age of 23 years and his 
wife at about the age of 20. (See table 1 and 
figure 1.) Both the groom and the bride in 
1950 were more than a year younger, on the 
average, than the corresponding young persons 
who were entering their first marriage a decade 
earlier. This decline stands in contrast with 
the fact that during the entire 50-year period 
from 1890 to 1940, the average (median) age 
at first marriage for grooms had declined only 
about two years and that for brides only about 
one-half year, according to the best estimates 
available.’ 





1951), and 44 (April 1952); ‘‘Fertility of the Population: 
April 1952,’’ Series P-20, No. 46; ‘‘Marital Status, Year of 
Marriage, and Household Relationship: April 1953,’’ Serics 
P-20, No. 50; ‘‘Household and Family Characteristics: April 
1953,’" Series P-20, No. 53; ‘Marital Status of Workers: 
April 1953,’ Series P-50, No. 50; and ‘Family Income in 
the United States: 1952,’’ Series P-60, No. 15. U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, Differential Fertility, 1940 and 1910—Fertility 
for States and Large Cities, National Office of Vital Statistics, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Vital Statistics of the United States, re- 
ports for selected years from 1917 to 1950. 

A closely related report was published by the National 
Office of Vital Statistics shortly after the meeting in 1954 
of the World Population Conference; this report is entitled 
“‘Demographic Characteristics of Recently Married Persons: 
United States, April 1953,’’ Vital Statistics—Special Reports, 
Vol. 39, No. 3. It contains the’ results of a sample survey 
conducted for the National Office of Vital Statistics by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

3 Averages are in terms of medians and represent estimates 
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Tape 1. Meptan Ace or Huspanp AND Wire at Secectep Sraces or THE Lire Cyciz or THE FAMILY, 
FOR THE UNITED STATES: 1950, 1940, AND 1890 





























Stage of the life cycle Median age of husband Median age of wife 
of the family 1950 1940 1890 1950 1940 1890 
A. First marriage 22.8 24.3 26.1 20.1 21.5 22.0 
B. Birth of last child 28.8 29.9 36.0 26.1 27.1 31.9 
C. Marriage of last child 50.3 52.8 59.4 47.6 50.0 55.3 
D. Death of one spouse! 64.1 63.6 57.4 61.4 60.9 53.3 
E. Death of other spouse? 71.6 69.7 66.4 77.2 73.5 67.7 








1 Husband and wife survive jointly from marriage to specified age. 


2 Husband (wife) survives separately 


Earlier marriages have become more com- 
mon during recent years when married women 
have found it easier to gain employment out- 
side the home. More and more women now 
work for a period before marriage, continue 
their employment after marriage until they start 
the childbearing period, then in a few years re- 
turn to work outside the home. Women who 
are in the labor force have received more edu- 
cation, on the average, than those not in the 
labor force. In the marriage boom of the last 
decade, greater gains in the proportion married 
in the United States were made by the more- 
educated than by the less-educated sections of 
the population.‘ 

An interesting sidelight on the changing 
age at marriage is an apparent decline in the 
gap between the median ages of husbands and 





based on marital status and age distributions from decennial 
census reports for the respective dates. For an explanation 
of the methodology, see Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20, No. 38, p. 7. The report, ‘‘Demographic Characteris- 
tics of Recently Married Persons’ (see footnote 2), shows 
median ages at first marriage for men (23.2) and women 
(20.4) who married in 1950, These figures are quite close 
to those shown in table 1 of this paper; both sets of figures 
are based on census data by single years of age. In Vol. I 
of the 1950 Vital Statistics of the United States, the median 
ages at first marriage for grooms (23.9) and brides (21.5) 
in 19 reporting states were computed from distributions of 
marriages by 5-year age groups and are therefore somewhat 
higher. The differences between the various sets of medians 
may be attributed not only to the use of different age group- 
ings but also in part at least to the use of different types of 
basic data and in part to the over-representation of highly 
urbanized states among the 19 reportin,. 

*John Hajnal, ‘‘Differential Changes in Marriage Pat- 
terns,"’ American Sociological Review, 19: 148-154, April, 
1954. Similar findings were reported by Calvin L. Beale in 
“Some Marriage Trends and Patterns Since 1940," an un- 
published paper which was presented at a special meeting of 
the District of Columbia Sociological Society, May 3, 1952. 
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from marriage to specified age. 
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FicurE 1. STAGES OF THE LIFE CYCLE OF THE 
FAMILY IN THE UNITED STATES: 1890, 1940, 
AND 1950. 


wives at first marriage. The average husband 
of recent years is his wife’s senior by about 
three years, whereas his grandfather was likely 
to have been senior by about four years.° 





5 The median difference between the ages of husbands and 
wives in their first marriages in 1948 was 2.8 years. (See 
Paul C. Glick and Emanuel Landau, ‘‘Age as a Factor in 
Marriage,”"’ American Sociological Review, XV: 317-529, 
August, 1950.) This figure is of approximately the same 
order of magnitude as the difference (3.3 years) between 
the median age of husband at first marriage and the median 
age of wife at first marriage derived from the same census 
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To simplify the treatment of our subject, we 
have limited our discussion to first marriages. 
It is recognized, of course, that many of these 
marriages become broken within a relatively 
short time®; in such cases, most of the marriage 
partners are at ages when remarriage rates are 
relatively high. In 1948, about 13 per cent 
of the married women living with their hus- 
bands had remarried after the dissolution of an 
earlier marriage; in 1910, the corresponding 
proportion was probably about seven or eight 
per cent.’ Among persons who married since 
the end of World War II, about one fifth 
were entering a second or subsequent marriage.® 

Childbearing. The average mother who was 
having her first child in 1950 was 22.5 years 
old, according to vital statistics data on order 
of birth by single years of age of mother. The 
difference between the median age at first 
marriage based on census data and the median 
age at birth of first child based on vital sta- 
tistics data, however, provides an unsatisfactory 
measure of the average interval between 
marriage and the birth of the first child. Simi- 
Jar data are used here to approximate the 
average interval between marriage and the birth 
of the last child only because the relative error 
is much less in this case. More precise measure- 
ment of child-spacing intervals is now being 
undertaken by the Bureau of the Census in co- 
operation with the National Office of Vital 
Statistics, on the basis of data from the’ 1950 
Census of Population and from the Current 
Population Survey.® 





data. In the absence of a direct measure of the difference 
between the ages of spouses in 1890, it is assumed that the 
difference between the median ages of spouses provides a 
usable approximation for that date. 

6 Paul H. Jacobson, ‘Differentials in Divorce by Dura- 
tion of Marriage and Size of Family,’ American Sociological 
Review, XV: 236-244, April, 1950. 

™Paul C. Glick, ‘First Marriages and Remarriages,”’ 
American Sociological Review, XIV: 726-734, December, 
1949. 

8 Op. cit., and Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
No. 53. 

® Several studies have provided significant information 
about child spacing for selected areas within the United 
States. For example, see P. K. Whelpton and Clyde V. 
Kiser, ‘Social and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility. 
VI. The Planning of Fertility," The Milbank Memorial 
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For women who had married and had reached 
the end of their reproductive period (45 to 49 
years old) by 1952, the average number of 
children born per woman was about 2.35. By 
making use of this fact in conjunction with 
1950 statistics on order of birth, it is estimated 
that approximately half of the women have 
borne their last child by the time they are 26 
years old. Thus, the median length of time 
between marriage and the birth of the last child 
is probably close to six years. 

Because families have declined so sharply 
in size, the usual span of the childbearing years 
has become only about half as long as it was 
two generations ago. The average mother 
whose family reached completion in 1890 had 
borne 5.4 children, with an estimated interval 
of ten years between marriage and the birth of 
the last child. She bad not given birth to her 
last child until she was about 32 years old. For 
1940, the last of three (3.0) children was born 
when the mother was about 27 years old. 

Women who had never borne a child con- 
stituted only about eight per cent of all women 
who had married and completed their period 
of fertility by 1890. This percentage approxi- 
mately doubled by 1940 (15 per cent); it 
continued to rise by 1952 to 19 per cent for 
women 45 to 49 years old but there was evi- 





Fund Quarterly, XXV: 63-111, January, 1947. See also 
Harold T. Christensen and Hanna H. Meisner, ‘‘Studies in 
Child Spacing: II—Premarital Pregnancy as a Factor in 
Divorce,’’ American Sociological Review, 18: 641-644, De- 
cember, 1953. 

10 For each stage of the life cycle of the family, the ages 
given in table 1 for a given year are based on experience 
relating to marriages, births, or deaths as near to that year 
as available nation-wide data permit. The average number 
of children per ever-married woman 45 to 49 years old in 
1952 (2.35) was used as an estimate of the average number 
of children that women who married in 1950 will have. 
Women who married in 1950, however, will not be at the 
end of their childbearing period until about 1975, If they 
were to bear, say, 2.8 children, on the average, instead of 
2.35 as assumed, the estimated median age of mother at 
birth of the last child (and at the time the last child leaves 
home) would be increased about one year. As the practice 
of family limitation becomes more nearly universal, the num- 
ber and spacing of children may vary more widely with 
changes in economic conditions. For a valuable analysis of 
past and probable future changes in size of completed families, 
see P. K. Whelpton, Cohort Fertility: Native White Women 
in the United States (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1954). 
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FIGURE 2. CHARACTERISTICS OF MARRIED 
COUPLES BY AGE OF HUSBAND, FOR 
THE UNITED STATES: 1952. 


dence that it would fall sharply for younger 
women. 

During the next decade or two the average 
number of children per completed family is 
likely to rise moderately and the proportion of 
women who remain childless throughout their 
reproductive years is certain to decline. Changes 
in patterns of marriage and childbearing which 
have developed since about the beginning of 
World War II will apparently have the effect of 
reversing, at least temporarily, the 150-year de- 
cline in the average size of completed family. 

Children leaving home. From the time the 
last child is born until the first child leaves 
home, the size of family usually remains stable. 
Changes in family living during this period 
are those related to the growth and maturation 
of the children and the changing economic 
status of the parents. 
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If we make some allowance for mortality 
among the children, and if we assume that the 
children will marry and leave home at the 
same age that their parents married, we find 
that the average woman who married in 1950 
will be about 48 years of age when her last 
child leaves home. By comparison, the average 
woman of her grandmother's day was about 55, 
if she lived that long, when her last child got 
married. 

Dissolution of the family. The combined 
effects of earlier marriages, smaller families, 
and longer average length of life have pro- 
duced a remarkable change in the length of 
time that married couples live together after 
their children have set up homes of their own. 
Under conditions existing in 1950, a couple 
could expect to have about 41 years of married 
life before either the husband or the wife 
died; during their last 14 years together, the 
couple would ordinarily have no unmarried 
children remaining with them. Thus, the 
couple would have half as many years of 
married life with no young children at home 
as they would have with children at home. 

By contrast, conditions existing in 1890 as- 
sured only about 31 years of joint survival for 
the husband and wife; in fact, the chances 
were 50-50 that one spouse or the other would 
die at least two years before their youngest 
child married. 

Because men are usually older than their 
wives at marriage and have higher mortality 
rates, age for age, wives generally outlive their 
husbands. The wife can expect to live much 
longer after her husband’s death if she is the 
survivor than the husband can expect to live 
after his wife’s death if he is the survivor. 


11 All estimates of age at death were based on chances of 
survival from age at marriage. Age at ‘‘death of one spouse”’ 
is the age to which half of the married couples are expected 
to survive jointly. Age at ‘‘death of other spouse’’ is the 
age to which half of the husbands (wives) are expected to 
live, without regard to the age to which their spouse lives. 
The difference between age at ‘‘death of one spouse’’ and 
age at ‘‘death of other spouse’’ is somewhat less than the 
expected period of widowerhood (widowhood) for the sur- 
viving marriage partner who does not remarry; but if age at 
“death of other spouse’’ had been calculated with age at 
“‘death of one spouse’’ as the point of departure, the overall 
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TABLE 2. CHARACTERISTICS OF MARRIED Couptes By AGE OF HusBANnp, POR THE Unitep States: 1952 











Per Cent of | OwnChildren | PerCentof | Per Cent of oe 
Couples With Under 18 at | Husbands Who | Couples With | ,, | Mon - 
Age of Husband No Own Home Per Moved During Husband and “ sel wg 
Children Under | Couple With the Preceding Wife in Labor | Famil ag 

18 at Home Children Year Force! ne 
All ages 44.8 2.15 20.2 24.5 $3,890 
Under 25 years 42.4 1.51 55.8 24.9 $3,069 
25 to 34 years 20.9 2.08 32.9 24.9 $4,030 
35 tO 44 years 20.9 2.46 18.2 29.5 $4,339 
45 tO 54 years 49-4 2.08 {10 30.9 $4,355 
55 to 64 years 79.6 1.71 “3 20.5 $3 , 805 
65 years and over 96.2 3 6.6 6.5 $2,276 




















1 Based on 1953 data. 
2 Income in 1952, for families surveyed in 1953. 
3 Fewer than 100 cases in sample. 


In this final stage of the family life cycle, the 
length of time that the remaining marriage 
partner survives has not changed greatly in 
the last two generations, but the expected ages 
during which the lone survivor is in this phase 
have been advanced several years. 


CHANGES IN COMPOSITION AND 
ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS 


As the family proceeds through its life cycle, 
it expands in size with the addition of each 
child and eventually contracts as the children 
marry and depart from their parental home. 
Many variations in this pattern exist, of course. 
Some families have no children; in others, one 
or more children remain at home longer than 
usual, often after marriage; and in still other 
cases, one or more of the parents or parents-in- 
law spend their later years with their children. 
Adjustments in living accommodations are 
commonly made in order to meet the needs of 
the family and changes in the economic ac- 
tivity of the family members generally occur 
as conditions make such changes feasible and 
advantageous. 

These dynamic aspects of family living are 
traced in this section by studying changes in 
characteristics of married couples as the age of 
the husband advances. (See table 2 and figure 
2.) 
length of the family cycle would have been somewhat elon- 


gated. United States life tables for all races in 1890 and 
1940, and abridged life tables for whites in 1950, were used. 
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Family composition. On the basis of data 
for a recent year (1952), about 45 per cent of 
the married couples of all ages combined have 
no sons or daughters under 18 years of age in 
their homes. About -four tenths of the hus- 
bands below the age of 25 years have no de- 
pendent children, but only 21 per cert of those 
between 25 and 44 have none in the home. 
Above the age of 45, the proportion of hus- 
bands without young children of their own at 
home rises sharply and continuously until, 
among those above the age of 65, nearly all 
have none living with them. 

The number of children in homes with chil- 
dren rises until it reaches two or three, on the 
average, by the time the husband is 35 to 44 
years old, then declines. Thus, the average 
family group, comprising the husband, wife, 
and young children, grows from two persons 
to four or five and then diminishes gradually 
to the original two parents. 

There are seldom any additional relatives 
living with the couple while the husband is 
under 40 years of age. From that time until 
old age approaches, however, there are likely 
to be one or more adult relatives (usually 
grown children of their own) in about one 
half of the homes and one or more other 
young relatives (usually grandchildren) in 
about one home out of ten. When a young 
married couple lives with the husband’s or 
wife's parents, the chances are nearly two out 
of three that the couple will stay with the wife’s 
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parents. This arrangement is most common 
perhaps largely because the wife is likely to 
spend more time in the home than her husband, 
and because close daily contacts between a 
mother and her daughter are less likely to 
create tensions than similar contacts between a 
mother-in-law and her daughter-in-law. 

Residential location. About four fifths of 
the persons who marry change residences at 
the time of marriage or within the ensuing year. 
Thereafter, the mobility rate decreases sharply 
as the number of years married increases. By 
the time couples have been married 10 to 15 
years, only about 20 per cent move to another 
home in the course of a year’s time. By this 
time, most of the changes of residence required 
to provide room and a measure of privacy for 
the various family members have been made. 
Moreover, the difficulty of moving all of the 
belongings of the family when it is at its maxi- 
mum size probably serves as a deterrent to resi- 
dential changes during this stage of family life. 
The continued decline, rather than an increase, 
in mobility during the later years of life per- 
haps suggests, among other things, that fami- 
lies do not ordinarily move into smaller quarters 
after their children have left home. Data from 
the 1950 Census of Housing also suggest that 
the shifts to smaller homes are relatively few 
in number during this period of life and that 
most of them take place after the husband 
reaches 65 years of age. 

Labor force participation. Half of the 
young men have begun employment by the 
time they are about 18 years of age, that is, 
five years before the median age at marriage. 
Between the ages of 25 and 60, about 85 per 
cent or more of the men are in the labor force, 
and close to half of them remain in the labor 
force until they reach the age of 70.?# 

Although it is characteristic of husbands to 
be in the labor force from marriage until the 


12 See U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Popu- 
lation: 1950, Vol. IV, Special Reports, Part 1, Chapter A, 
Employment and Personal Characteristics. Also, see U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bulletin No. 1001, Tables of Working 
Life: Length of Working Life for Men, on pages 4 and 36 
of which are data for 1940 and 1947. 
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age of retirement, at no time does the propor- 
tion of wives in the labor force exceed one 
half. In 1953, one fourth of all women living 
with their husbands were in the labor force, 
that is, had a job (or were seeking work) other 
than their own home housework. In 1940, the 
corresponding proportion was only 15 per cent. 
This striking change has taken place despite 
the fact that the average number of children 
that married women under 35 years of age have 
borne has increased by about 20 per cent. 

During the first year after marriage about 
40 per cent of the wives have jobs away from 
home. During the second or third year, many 
drop out of economic activity to have children 
and the proportion of working wives falls to 
about 30 per cent. For the period when wom- 
en have children of preschool age (under 6 
years old), only about 15 per cent are labor 
force participants. After all of the children 
have reached school age, nearly one third of 
the wives are in the labor force. Aside from 
the first couple of years of marriage, this is the 
period when the wife is most likely to be sup- 
plementing the husband’s earnings by working 
outside the home; it is probably also the period 
when women are most likely to contribute vol- 
unteer service to their communities. 

Among older couples, whose children have 
married and left home, it seems probable that 
fewer wives feel the necessity to remain in the 
labor force. Furthermore, as the situation ex- 
ists at present, the average wife who has reached 
her upper fifties probably lacks the necessary 
skills, experience, and other qualifications for 
remunerative employment. Since many more 
of the younger wives now than formerly have 
had work experience, it seems reasonable to 
expect that a larger proportion of those who 
advance to later middle age in future years will 
be qualified to contribute to the family income 
by engaging in work away from home. 

In 1952, one third of the families had two 
earners—usually the husband and the wife. In 
one tenth of the families, there were three or 
more earners, usually including the wife and/or 
young adult children. 
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Family income. The median income of 
families in 1952 was about $3,900.1%  Al- 
though family incomes had increased about 50 
per cent over the 1944 level, the gain was 
largely absorbed in higher prices paid to meet 
the rising cost of living. During this period, 
the increases have been distributed fairly evenly 
among families in various stages of the life 
cycle; recently, however, the older families 
have shown the largest proportionate gain in 
income. 

For families that are newly formed, there are 
many demands for household goods to equip 
the home and, in some cases, to start a busi- 
ness. Furthermore, within a short time the 
wife is likely to be preoccupied with child 
rearing and hence unable to help her husband 
make a living. During this period, while the 
husband’s work experience is still limited, the 
family income is relatively low. Within about 
ten years, however, the family income generally 
has increased about one third. Between the 
ages of 35 and 54, when the wife may have 
returned to the labor force and some of the 
older children who live with their parents may 
be working, the family income is at its -peak, 
about 40 per cent above the level for newly- 
formed families. After the family head has 
passed age 65, the family has only about half 
the income it had at its peak. 


18 The income figures used here are based on data for all 
families, in the absence of data for all married couples and 
in the absence of data for husband-wife families by age of 
the husband. The median income of husband-wife families 
in 1952 ($4,061) was about $175 higher than that of all 
families. The median income of married couples and their 
unmarried children living at home is probably lower than 
that of husband-wife families. 


Partly as a consequence of declining income 
in old age and partly as a means of being better 
cared for at that time, the proportion of 
married couples who live in the homes of 
others increases somewhat from a low point of 
less than three per cent in their late 50’s but 
amounts to only about five per cent for couples 
above the age of 65 years. Some older couples 
invite a married son or daughter to move in 
with them for similar reasons. 

Concluding statement. From the foregoing 
analysis, it is evident that the average family 
in the United States undergoes many signifi- 
cant changes in the course of its life cycle. At 
the same time, the pattern of these changes is 
different in important respects from that which 
prevailed a generation or two ago. 

The effects of most of the changes since 
1890 have been cumulative. Trends toward 
earlier marriage, smaller families, and longer 
length of life have culminated in the fact that 
couples now spend one third of their married 
life with no unmarried children of their own 
in the home. In 1890, the average married 
couple did not survive jointly to see their last 
child get married. 

The recent upsurge in the number of births 
has resulted from increases in the number of 
women of childbearing age, in the proportion 
of persons in this age group who have married, 
and in the average number of children per 
married couple. The rise in the birth rate since 
1940 is less significant for its effect on the cur- 
rent pattern of family development, however, 
than it is for its implications that more of the 
young adults are marrying and having a mod- 
erate-sized family. 





Price Control on Brides? 


A United Press report of February, 1954 tells 
of a government committee in Nigeria ap- 
pointed to consider the complaints that girls 
eligible for marriage have been priced too high 
by their fathers. It is said that the average man 
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can hardly afford a bride. The one woman on 
the committee objected to the use of the term 
“bride prices.” She suggested a word like 
dowry be used. 
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THE extent of domestic happiness and un- 
happiness has been a subject of continuing in- 
terest for students of the family. The custo- 
mary method of ascertaining the facts has been 
to gather ratings, usually self-ratings, from a 
sufficiently large number of married couples to 
give some significance to the findings. Of such 
studies, the best known are those of Burgess 
and Cottrell (526 couples), Terman (792 
couples), Lang (8,263 couples), and Davis 
(988 couples) .? 

The article presents the results of a recent 
study that is unusual in two respects. First, the 
ratings were made by brothers or sisters of the 
married persons. This represents a specialized 
form of “rating by outsiders,” the validity of 
which has been analyzed in the Burgess-Cottrell 
study, and more recently by Locke.2 They 
agree upon the reliability of such ratings. 
Second, the present study includes informa- 
tion on the ages of those rated, and it is upon 
these data that the main thesis of this article 
is based. 

The data were gathered in connection with 
a study of the large family system, based on 
detailed information on 879 live-born chil- 
dren. Of these children, 529 were married at 
the time of the study, and of these 440 were 
rated by a brother or sister for marital hap- 
piness. Of the 440 rated, 215 were women 
and 225 were men. 

Brief mention should be made of the char- 
acter of the sample included in the study. Tab- 


1 Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Pre- 
dicting Success or Failure in Marriage (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1939); L. M. Terman, et al., Psychological Factors in 
Marital Happiness (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1938), p. 78; R. O. Lang, ‘‘The Rating of Happiness in 
Marriage,’’ unpublished M.A. thesis (Chicago: University of 
Chicago, 1932) ; and Katharine B. Davis, Factors in the Sex 
Life of Twenty-two Hundred Women (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1929). 

2 Harvey J. Locke, Predicting Adjustment in Marriage 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1951), chap. 3. 
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ulated by race and nativity class, 60.8 per cent 
of the 440 persons rated were descendants of 
native-born whites of native-born white par- 
ents; 14.5 per cent, of native-born whites of 
foreign or mixed parentage; 14.4 per cent, of 
foreign-born parents; and 10.2 per cent were 
Negroes. Religiously, 72.2 per cent were 
Protestants; 16.7 per cent were Catholics; and 
11 per cent were Jewish. 


HAPPINESS AS RATED BY SIBLINGS 


Ratings for the 440 persons were made on a 
three-fold scale: happy, medium, and unhappy. 
On this basis, 71.4 per cent were rated as 
happy, 15.0 per cent as medium happy, and 
13.6 per cent as unhappy. Table 1 shows 
these ratings, together with comparable cate- 
gories for the Burgess-Cottrell, Lang, Terman, 
and Davis studies. 

In analyzing these comparisons, the reader 
will remember that the 440 persons included 
were reared in large families, and that the 
sample is therefore a selected group on the 
basis of that particular factor in the family 
background. It is usually contended that chil- 
dren reared in large families are good matri- 
monial risks. 

Our study reinforces the fact that there is a 
considerable amount of unhappiness in mar- 
riage which does not reach the critical stage of 
separation, desertion, or divorce. This is a 
phase of family life study that has thus far 
been relatively ignored. 


THE AGE DIFFERENTIAL IN MARITAL 
HAPPINESS RATINGS 


In any analysis of marital happiness ratings, 
consideration must be given to the possible role 
of many factors. One of these obviously is the 
duration of marriage. Do marital happiness 
and unhappiness increase or decrease as the 
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Bossard Burgess Terman 
Rating and and Davis 
Boll Cottrell Husbands | Wives 
Happy 71.4 63.1 4-9 82.6 85.2 88.2 
Medium 15.0 14.4 9.2 12.9 9.2 — 
Unhappy 13.6 21.5 15.8 4.6 5.6 11.8 

















tions are available. 


Studies of divorce have 
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marital period lengthens? Another factor is 
the age of those married, regardless of the 
duration of marriage. The passing years bring 
changes in the personality, attitudes, values, 
and in the physical organism, too. Do these, 
and other accompaniments, per se, affect 
marital happiness? 

It is no easy matter to separate the signifi- 
cance of the respective roles of these two fac- 
tors. Especially is this true in the case of 
persons who marry at the early conventional 
ages, say at twenty to twenty-three. Here 
long duration of marriage and middle and/or 
old age coincide. However, as we have shown 
elsewhere, many persons marry later in life. 
A study of 259,444 marriages recorded in New 
York state, outside of New York City, over a 
four-year period, showed that 10.6 per cent 
of the men, and 7.1 per cent of the women, 
marrying were forty or more years of age.° 

Similarly, the factor of remarriage must be 
recognized. One out of every five marriages 
in the United States in recent years has: been 
a remarriage for one or both of the spouses; in 
approximately one out of every fourteen cases, 
both have been married before. Considering 
married pairs of all ages, in one out of every 
eight cases, one or both of the spouses have 
been married previously. 

The basic questions which we wish to raise 
then are these: Do marital happiness and un- 
happiness vary with the ages of those mar- 
ried per se? And, if so, is there a peak for 
matrimonial unhappiness in the life cycle? 

No satisfactory data bearing on these ques- 


* James H. S. Bossard, ‘‘Marrying Late in Life,’’ Social 
Forces, May, 1951, pp. 405-408. 

4 James H. S. Bossard, Parent and Child (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1953), pp. 125-26, 
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shown that the highest percentage of separa- 
tion of couples who are later divorced occurs 
in the first year of marriage, and declines there- 
after with each succeeding year. From this, it 
is concluded often that the earliest years of 
marriage are the most difficult, and that for 
those unions which survive this period the 
rate of marital happiness would rise with the 
succeeding years. Such data, it will be noted, 
deal with duration of marriage rather than age 
of those married, and utilize divorce only as an 
index of marital maladjustment. 

The comprehensive studies of Mr. R. O. 
Lang reveal that, for 7,393 couples whose ages 
were reported, the longer they were married 
the lower were the rates for good and/or fair 
marital adjustment, and the higher the rates 
for poor adjustment. Unfortunately, this study 
does not go beyond the sixteenth year of mar- 
riage, and, it will again be noted, the conclu- 
sions are based on duration of marriage rather 
than the age of those married.§ 

The studies combined in table 1 differ 
materially in their age structure. The Burgess- 
Cottrell couples were mostly younger people: 
80.6 per cent of the husbands and 87.7 per 
cent of the wives who reported their age at 
marriage were under thirty, and all couples were 
married less than seventy-eight months.¢ In 
the Terman study, 16.2 per cent of the hus- 
bands and 30.3 per cent of the wives were 
under thirty; and 59.8 per cent of the husbands 
and 70.6 per cent of the wives were under 
forty."’ Of the 987 women who reported their 
age in the Davis study,.19.2 per cent were 


5 Lang, op. cit. 
®* Burgess and Cottrell, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 
™ Terman, op. cit., p. 44. 
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TABLE 2. Happiness RATINGS, 215 MARRIzED Women, Ciassiriep BY TeN-YEAR Periops 














Age Total Happy Medium Unhappy 

Period Number Per Cent Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
20-29 35 100.0 31 88.6 3 8.5 I 2.8 
30-39 71 100.0 48 67.6 II 15.5 12 16.9 
40-49 43 100.0 26 60.4 7 16.5 10 23.2 
50-59 46 100.0 27 58.7 10 21.7 9 19.5 
60-69 16 100.0 II 68.8 4 25.0 I 6.2 
70 and over 4 100.0 3 75.0 ° | 0.0 I 25.0 


























under thirty and 61 per cent were under forty.® 
In our study, 15.5 per cent of the husbands 
and 16,3 per cent of the wives were under 
thirty; and 39.5 and 49.3 per cent, respectively, 
were under forty. A comparison with the per- 
centages cited in the preceding paragraph for 
the other groups studied will show ours to be 
an older group in terms of chronological age. 
Our group alone shows a majority of the per- 
sons rated to be over forty years of age. 
Tables 2 and 3 present the data on age and 
marital happiness rating for the 215 married 
daughters and 225 married sons reared in our 
large families. Unfortunately, the number of 
cases in the several categories is too small to 
have any relative statistical validity. Also, 
separate data on duration of marriage and re- 
marriages for all of the cases are not available. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS* 


With due recognition of certain inadequacies 
in our data, primarily their doubtful representa- 
tiveness, it seems proper to submit them to 
certain statistical tests now in current use. The 


8 Davis, op. cit., p. 2. 

* AUTHOR'S NOTE: For aid in the statistical analysis, we 
are indebted to Richard Lambert of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, 


one most applicable is the Chi-square test of 
independence, to test the null-hypothesis that 
variation in proportions of happy and unhappy 
is independent of variation in age. The results 
of this test follow. 

Because of cell frequencies in the “unhappy”’ 
column and the ‘60-90’ and “70 and over” 
rows, these columns were collapsed. It will 
be noticed that the test columns contrast 
“happy” with “medium and unhappy.” 

Test I relates to happiness rating with age 
variation in women. If we accept the .05 level 
as the criterion probability point, the null- 
hypothesis is rejected and we can conclude that 
there is significant variation in marital hap- 
piness among women. If, however, the more 
rigorous .01 level is established as the criterion, 
then the null-hypothesis must be accepted and 
the conclusions of happiness variation with age 
consequently must be rejected. 

Test II poses the same null-hypothesis, but 
for men. In this case, there need be no con- 
cern regarding the criterion probability level. 
At any reasonable level, the null-hypothesis 
must be accepted and we must conclude that 
(for men) happiness does not vary with age. 

Returning to the data for married women, 


Tasie 3. Happiness RatinGs, 225 Marriep Men, Crassiriep By TEN-YEAR Periops 









































Ae Total Happy Medium Unhappy 
Period —/ Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 

20-29 35 100.0 26 74.3 7 20.0 2 5.7 

30-39 54 100.0 44 81.5 7 13-3 3 5-5 

40-49 64 100.0 51 79.8 ” 10.9 6 9.3 

50-59 47 100.0 26 55.3 8 17.0 13 27.7 

22 100.0 18 81.8 2 9.1 2 g.1 

70 and over 3 100.0 3 100.0 ° 0.0 ° 0.0 
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Test I. Cxt-square Test or INDEPENDENCE I: AGE BY 
Maaritat Happiness AMONG FEMALES 























Medium 
Age Happy and 
Unhappy 
fo f, fy & 

20-29 31 23.77 4 11.23 35 
30-39 48 48.21 23 22.79 71 
40-49 26 =. 29.20 17 13.80 43 
50+ 41 44.82 25 21.18 66 
146 69 215 


Test III: Cursquarz Test or INpEPENDENCE III: Acz By 
RITAL Happiness AMONG FEMALES 
30 Years or Acz or OLper 























x2=8.87-~.05>P>.02. 
df= 3, 


examination of the variation of observed fre- 
quencies from expected tends to suggest that 
women fifty and over appear to manifest as 
much unhappiness as do those in their forties. 
The data suggest that any significance for 
women might be attributable to an excess of 
“happy” women among the 20-29 age group 
rather than to any marked loss in this column 
among older groups. This notion was put to a 
tentative test in Test III. Here the data were 
restricted to marital happiness among women 
thirty and older. This test suggests that there 
is no significant variation by age among women 
thirty and older in so far as rated marital 
happiness is concerned. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM THE 
CASE MATERIAL 


In the conduct of the study of which this 
article is a small part, considerable time was 
spent with the informants who rated their 


Test II. Cut-square Test or INDEPENDENCE II: Acz BY 
Manrirtat Happiness AMONG MALeEs 








Medium 
and 


Age Happy 
Unhappy 





fo fe fo 
20-29 26 3=s_- 26.13 9 8.87 35 
30-39 44 40.32 || 1013.68 54 
40-49 st 47-79 | 13 16.21 64 
50+ 47-53-76 | 25 = 18.24 72 








168 57 225 











x= 5.53~P>.10, 
df= 4, 
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Medium | 
Age Happy and | 
Unhappy | 
fo fe fo a 
30-39 48 45-36 | 23 25.63 71 
40-49 26 0-27.47 1715.53 43 
50+ 4t 42.17 25 23.83 66 
115 65 180 
= .73~P>.5. 
df=2. 


brothers and sisters for marital happiness. 
Many aspects of family life were discussed with 
them, including the marital experiences of 
those rated for happiness. While no system- 
atic probing of the marital problems of these 
was attempted, a good deal of information re- 
lating to them was obtained. Some of this 
information bears particularly upon one aspect 
of the main problem raised in this paper, and 
it would seem pertinent to summarize this 
along with the somewhat negative results of 
the statistical analysis. 

First, there was a great deal of reference to 
the forties, the late forties and early fifties, as 
a critical period for the married women who 
were rated. The information obtained cen- 
tered around two groups of facts. One tre- 
lates to the forties as the age period when 
women have given birth to their children, for 
the most part, and also, in a majority of cases, 
reared them to the stage where at least their 
more complete dependence upon the mother 
has materially lessened. The statistically aver- 
age mother, according to the United States 
Census Bureau, gives birth to her last child 
now at the age of twenty-seven, from which it 
follows that the above-mentioned changes have 
full opportunity to take place by the time the 
forties are at hand. 

It is pertinent to point out here that the 
persons rated in our study, although reared in 
large families, are parerits, for the most part, 
of small families. Of the women reared in 
the hundred large families, and married, and 
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rated for happiness, 86.4 per cent had three or 
fewer children; and of the wives of the men 
reared in large families, and rated for hap- 
piness, 91.2 per cent had three or fewer chil- 
dren. Of a total of 126 of the women reared 
in large families, married, forty years of age 
and over, and rated for happiness, 83.3 per 
cent had three or fewer children. 

A second group of facts pertain to the sex- 
ual development of women by the time they are 
in the forties. Our information here is far 
from adequate; what we have fits in with the 
Kinsey studies on the human female. These, 
it will be recalled, show that it is not until 
later in life, i.e., their forties and fifties, that 
many women lose their earlier inhibitions and 
develop more interest in sex relations: this at 
the very time when interest in coitus and re- 
sponses of the average male may have declined 
considerably. Our information suggests that 
in many cases, as for those in the Kinsey study, 
a relative lack of marital happiness is related 
to a lack of sexual satisfaction. 

There is the added factor of the menopause, 
operating customarily during the years under 
consideration. The disturbances, both in the 
sexual and emotional life of many women, in 
this stage of the life cycle are sufficiently well 
known to students of the family and require no 
more than mention at this point. 

Our case material, then, suggests the late 
forties and early fifties as a crisis period for 
many women: their children no longer retain 
their earlier dependence, their husbands are 
inadequate as sexual mates, and the menopause 
casts its passing shadows. 

The material on the marital lives of brothers 
who were rated contains many references to the 
decade of the fifties as a similar crisis period in 
the lives of married men. Here, however, the 
frustrations and unhappinesses tend to center 
around occupational rather than sexual matters. 
Two groups of men are identified by our in- 


® Alfred C. Kinsey, et al., Sexual Behaviour in the Human 
Female (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1953), pp. 
353 ff. 
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formants. One consists of men who have at- 
tained some degree of prominence and success 
in their chosen field, only to find that their 
wives have not kept pace with them in their 
upward climb. Such men often make a deter- 
mined effort to remain loyal to their mates. 
Some of them are reported as succeeding; 
others fail and are aware of it; and still others 
appear to their siblings as failing in spite of 
outward evidences of success. 

A second group of men, identified by their 
siblings, are in their fifties and have failed, 
absolutely or relatively, in their occupational 
efforts. Such failures lead them to rationaliza- 
tions: they never had a chance to succeed, they 
say. Their wives were of no help to them. If 
it were not for the handicaps which their wives 
imposed, they would have succeeded, as did 
other men. Such wives become scapegoats for 
the failures of their husbands. The husbands 
find comfort in the development of feelings of 
self-pity and animosity toward their wives. 


SUMMARY 


1. A total of 440 persons, reared as mem- 
bers of large (six or more children) families 
and rated for marital happiness by a brother or 
sister, reveal a considerable amount of unhap- 
piness which has not reached the critical stage 
of separation, desertion, or divorce. 

2. Classified by age periods, noticeable dif- 
ferences in the percentages of happiness and 
unhappiness among those rated appear. This 
suggests the role of age of persons married as 
a determinant of the character of marital rela- 
tionships. 

3. Statistical analyses for the null-hypothesis 
are largely negative, with only scattered possi- 
ble indications of a significance of the age fac- 
tor. 

4. The case material gathered from the sib- 
ling informants cooperating in the study sug- 
gests the late forties and early fifties as a crisis 
period for married women and the fifties as a 
critical decade for marital happiness in the life 
cycle of men. 
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Factors Associated with 


the Life Satisfaction of 


Middle-Class, Middle-Aged Persons* 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 
University of Minnesota 


THE different central roles of middle-class 
men and women in our society—that of bread- 
winning for men and home-making and child- 
rearing for women—affect other aspects of 
their lives, so that there are several ways in 
which the life patterns of middle-class men 
and women differ. One important difference 
occurs when they reach middle age: a typical 
male carries on his occupation as usual and 
may have new responsibilities associated with 
it, whereas a woman finds that her children 
have grown up and are leaving home and that 
her home-making function is reduced. Often 
she has not prepared herself for a drastic 
change in central role, especially when the 
culture does not expect her to assume specific 
new roles... We therefore hypothesize that 
there will be differences in the factors affecting 
life satisfaction of middle-class men and women 
as they enter middle age.?_ More specifically, 
we hypothesize that the differences in factors 
associated with life satisfaction between the 
sexes will reflect the need for women to find a 
new central role as their role as homemaker 
necessarily declines. 

To test this hypothesis we asked students:in 
two sociology classes at the University of Min- 
nesota during 1952-3 to send or take home 
questionnaries for their parents to fill out. In 
208 cases, both the father and the mother 


* Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Graduate 
School of the University of Minnesota and to the Rockefeller 
Foundation for support of the study from which this paper 
reports some of the findings, 

1 Arnold M. Rose, ‘‘Adequacy of Women’s Expectations 

for Adult Roles,’’ Social Forces, 30: 69-77, October, 1951. 
‘ 2 We here operationally define the onset of middle age 
not in terms of years but in terms of their children’s reaching 
the age of independence. We emphasize the middle class 
because a large proportion of lower-class women are ex- 
pected, or find it necessary, to assume or carry on a paid job, 
and a large proportion of upper-class women to carry on 
community and entertainment responsibilities (in addition, 
upper-class women have the income to help them occupy 
their increase in leisure). 
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returned completed questionnaires; this was 
about 50 per cent of the questionnaires dis- 
tributed. In the other half of the cases, one 
or both parents were either dead or incapaci- 
tated, unwilling to fill out the four-page ques- 
tionnaire, or the student said that one or both 
parents was inaccessible or unwilling to co- 
operate. The sample studied is thus not rep- 
resentative of any specific universe, and no gen- 
eralization of the findings should be made 
without extensive replication of the study for 
other samples of middle-aged, middle-class 
persons. Since our cases are married couples, 
our direct comparison of men and women is 
justified. Differences are reported only if they 
are statistically reliable at the 5 per cent level 
of confidence. We are also justified in con- 
sidering the population as middle-class, since 
90 per cent of the students described their 
parents either as “upper-middle” or “lower- 
middle’’ class. The questionnaires were anony- 
mous, and they contained a note indicating that 
the investigator had no interest in identifying 
respondents as individuals, but there was a 
conspicuous number on each questionnaire to 
permit the matching of each wife’s question- 
naire with that of her husband. Our measure 
of life satisfaction was provided by the ques- 
tion “In general, how satisfied are you with 
your life?” with a check-list of five possible 
answers. The answers to this question were 
cross-tabulated with a number of others hy- 
pothesized to have relationships with life sat- 
isfaction, and the figures are reported on the 
following pages. Since there were so few 
persons indicating dissatisfaction, the answers 
“average,” “somewhat dissatisfied” and “very 
dissatisfied” were combined into a rubric arbi- 
trarily called ‘‘relatively dissatisfied.” 

Let us first consider the relation between life 
satisfaction and certain aspects of the marriage. 
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The data show that the relatively dissatisfied 
women are more likely than the satisfied 
women to have married under the age of 20 
years (20 per cent compared to 6 per cent). 
There is a lesser (and not statistically reliable) 
tendency for dissatisfied women to have mar- 
ried at 30 years of age or later (12 per cent as 
compared to 7 per cent for the satisfied). 
Among men there does not seem to be any 
relationship between age of marriage and life 
satisfaction. The dissatisfied women are also 
more likely than the satisfied women to say 
that they wish they had been a little older or a 
little younger when they got married (48 per 
cent compared to only 14 per cent). Among 
men there is only a very slight tendency for 
dissatisfied men to say they wish they had been 
a little older when they got married (15 per 
cent compared with 9 per cent for the satis- 
fied), and no difference in the proportion say- 
ing they wish they had married at a younger 
age. The conclusion seems to be that age of 
marriage is a significant variable in the life 
satisfaction of women but not of men, and 
that women are aware of it as a factor in their 
life satisfaction. Among women, there is also 
a relationship between satisfaction and dis- 
crepancy between their own age and husband's 
age: 35 per cent of the relatively dissatisfied 
women were the same age as their husband or 
older, among the satisfied women this was true 
of 27 per cent, and among the very satisfied 
women it was true of only 17 per cent. 

As might be expected, the intimacy of fam- 
ily relations is related to life satisfaction. 
When the women declared themselves to be 
very satisfied, in 48 per cent of the cases the 
college student offspring described the total 
family life to be “very close”; among “‘satis- 
fied’’ mothers this percentage was only 28 per 
cent, and among the relatively dissatisfied 
mothers it was only 20 per cent.2 The same 


® Another indication of this same relationship is the fact 
that only 10 per cent of the college student offspring of 
relatively dissatisfied mothers report themselves as completely 
dependent economically on their parents; the comparable 
figure is 39 per cent when the mothers report themselves 
satisfied and 32 per cent when the mothers report themselves 
as very satisfied. 
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relationship prevailed when the college stu- 
dent offspring was asked to indicate his fond- 
ness for his mother and father. The mother’s 
life satisfaction was just as closely related to 
her child’s fondness for his father as it was to 
the child’s fondness for her. The husband’s 
and wife's life satisfaction is highly correlated: 
65 per cent of the men whose wives said they 
were very satisfied with their lives also said they 
were satisfied, whereas this was true of only 
15 per cent of the men whose wives were rela- 
tively dissatisfied. No relationship was found 
between the life satisfaction of women and 
any of the following: number of children, num- 
ber or percentage of children living at home, 
wish that one had a larger or smaller number 
of children. There was a slight sex difference 
in that 40 per cent of the women wish they 
had had more children, while only 30 per cent 
of the husbands wish this. The number of 
hours usually spent in housework is related to 
life satisfaction insofar as there are significantly 
more of our cases among relatively dissatisfied 
women who say they spend 60 or more hours 
a week in housework than among relatively 
satisfied women (24 per cent as compared to 
9 per cent). At the low end of the scale, 
however—women who spend fewer than 20 
hours-a week on housework—there is no sig- 
nificant difference between satisfied and dis- 
satisfied women. This suggests that a belief 
that one is a “‘slave to housework’—whether 
that belief be based in fact or not—is associated 
with these women’s dissatisfaction in life. 
Women who tend to be relatively dissatisfied 
have no paid household help while women 
who consider themselves very satisfied include 
a large proportion (24 per cent) with one or 
more paid servants. The dissatisfied women, 
however, get some household assistance from 
children or husband in at least as large a pro- 
portion as among satisfied women. 

The simplest explanation of why life satis- 
faction and having paid servants are related is 
suggested by the fact that, for our sample of 
middle-class women, 85 per cent of those who 
have paid household help are themselves em- 
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ployed in a paying occupation. In view of this, 
it is very significant that a larger proportion of 
the satisfied than of the dissatisfied women are 
employed outside the home at paid tasks (64 
per cent compared to 76 per cent). Employed 
women seem to be more satisfied, and since 
it is they who have the servants, the fact of 
having servants is to be considered as related 
to life satisfaction in the context of the role 
of being employed. We do not mean that 
the reduction of the burden of housework 
through servants does not in itself increase life 
satisfaction, but that it must be considered that 
the great majority of those who hire servants 
have themselves taken on the role of income 
earner. (The relatively dissatisfied women who 
are employed are not working at the higher 
status professional jobs, but this simply cor- 
roborates the well-known finding that there is 
a close association between job status and job 
satisfaction. ) 

The smaller proportion of dissatisfied women 
in paid work is paralleled by a smaller propor- 
tion of them active in some voluntary organi- 
zation or community activity (48 per cent as 
compared to 61 per cent among the satisfied). 
The relationship is in the same direction for 
men but seems to be stronger (52 per cent com- 
pared to 81 per cent). Formal social partici- 
pation thus either contributes to or reflects life 
satisfaction. Associated with this finding is a 
slight relationship between life satisfaction and 
frequency of going out evenings with the 
spouse. Among women, 33 per cent of the 
very satisfied and satisfied women, as compared 
to 40 per cent of the relatively dissatisfied 
women, say they go out two or fewer evenings 
a month with their husbands. Among the 
men, 29 per cent of the very satisfied, 37 per 
cent of the satisfied, and 39 per cent of the 
telatively dissatisfied report going out two or 
fewer evenings a month with their wives. The 
relationship is small, but again there seems to 
be a relationship between social participation 
and life satisfaction. 

Engaging in hobbies cannot be considered a 
social role, but it is an activity that can substi- 
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tute, at least partially, for the declining roles 
of housewife and mother as middle age comes 
on. The data show a slight relationship be- 
tween life satisfaction and engaging in hobbies, 
but since the relationship is true for men as 
well as for women, this finding does not par- 
ticularly support our general hypothesis. 

Thus far we have examined mainly the re- 
lationship of certain objective characteristics 
of the lives of persons to their life satisfac- 
tion. We now turn to a consideration of the 
relationship of certain attitudes held by people 
to their life satisfaction. The shift of orienta- 
tion is thus from “what kinds of persons feel 
generally dissatisfied with their lives?” to 
“what specific dissatisfactions are most closely 
associated with the general dissatisfaction that 
we: are here primarily concerned with?” We 
have already seen how desire for a different age 
of marriage is associated with general dissatis- 
faction with life, especially among women. 
The desire for a later age of marriage often 
means a desire for longer schooling, and we 
now see that desire for longer schooling is re- 
lated to the general sense of dissatisfaction 
with life. Among women 76 per cent of the 
relatively dissatisfied believe that further school- 
ing would be desirable whereas this is true of 
only 61 per cent of the very satisfied; among 
men the comparable figures are 73 and 55 per 
cent, respectively. It should not be thought 
that those who are relatively dissatisfied with 
their lives in general are inclined to complain 
about every specific aspect of their lives. There 
is no association, for example, between gen- 
eral life satisfaction and desire to have had 
more or fewer children, among either wives or 
husbands. 

The finding that lack of remunerative em- 
ployment and low job status are factors in 
women’s general dissatisfaction gets further 
support from another finding that a signifi- 
cantly larger proportion of them believe they 
should be doing something else by way of occu- 
pation: 52 per cent of the relatively dissatisfied 
women believe they are in the “right job” as 
compared to 75 per cent of the very satisfied 
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women and 84 per cent of the satisfied women. 
This desire for a new occupation or role on the 
part of a significant number of the relatively 
dissatisfied women is to be contrasted with the 
lack of difference among our three groups of 
women in desire to participate in different or- 
ganizations and community activities (the same 
is true among men). In so far as lack of par- 
ticipation is a factor in their general dissatis- 
faction with life, they are unconscious of it, 
whereas many are conscious of the effect a 
different occupation might have on their life 
satisfaction. Among men, the dissatisfaction 
with occupation is not so great as among 
women: 79 per cent of the relatively dissatis- 
fied men believe they are in the “right job” 
as compared to 89 per cent of the very satis- 
fied men and 96 per cent of the satisfied men. 
This points up the relative lack of preparation 
of women for change in their central role in 
middle age, which is part of our major hy- 
pothesis. 

Desire for having more amusement is 
associated with life satisfaction among both 
women and men. A significantly larger pro- 
portion of the relatively dissatisfied wives and 
husbands (44 and 39 per cent, respectively) 
than of the satisfied ones (22 and 13 per cent, 
respectively) would like to go out more often 
in the evenings for entertainment than they 
do now. The same relationship holds when 
this diversion is specified to take place with 
the spouse (52 and 64 per cent of the rela- 
tively dissatisfied women and men, as com- 
pared to 33 and 40 per cent of the very satis- 
fied). There is a slight difference between 
the sexes, however: women are more likely 
than men to express a general desire to go out 
more often evenings, but men are more likely 
to indicate a desire to go out with their spouses. 
The data also show that the more satisfied 
wives and husbands would spend more time in 
work around the house than the less satisfied 
ones. There is a sex difference here again, 
however: a larger proportion of the dissatis- 
fied wives (44 per cent as compared to 27 per 
cent among the satisfied) want to spend less 
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time in work around the house, whereas this 
difference is not found among husbands. The 
total pattern of answers of the dissatisfied 
women suggests that, for a significant propor- 
tion of them, the desire to get a paying occupa- 
tion and to go out evenings is closely tied up 
with the desire to spend less time in work 
around the house. 

Conclusion: We have examined the rela- 
tionships between expressed sense of life sat- 
isfaction and various other factors, with a 
special interest in seeing how these relation- 
ships reflect the different central roles of men 
and women who are of the middle class and 
are entering middle age. Our major hypothe- 
sis, that there are different relationships for 
men and women, seems to be supported, in 
part at least, by the specific findings: 

1. Women who marry at “too young” or 
“too old” an age are more likely to be dissatis- 
fied with their lives when their children grow 
up than are women who marry between the 
ages of 20 and 30. The data do not show this 
to be true of men. Age affects the life-satis- 
faction of middle-aged women in another way: 
those who are the same age or older than their 
husband are more likely to be dissatisfied than 
those who are younger than their husbands. 
We can speculate that marrying “too young” is 
a cause of dissatisfaction because it prevents 
learning the skills which women need to 
change their central role in middle life. This 
is supported by the finding that the relatively 
dissatisfied women are more likely than the 
satisfied women to believe that further school- 
ing would have been desirable (this relation is 
also found among men but it seems to have 
nothing to do with age of marriage). Marry- 
ing at “too old” an age, or at an older age 
than the husband, may cause dissatisfaction 
among middle-aged women by giving them 
the feeling that they cannot keep up with their 
husbands, whose social roles are much the 
same as in earlier years whereas those of 
women have inevitably changed. 

2. Dissatisfied women are less likely to have 
assumed a paying job and are more likely to 
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claim that they are spending an inordinate 
amount of time in housework than are satis- 
fied women. We can speculate that their dis- 
satisfaction arises, in part, from the fact that 
they are trying to hold onto a social role—that 
of home-making—which has partly disappeared 
as their children have group up. This inter- 
pretation is buttressed by the fact that the 
dissatisfied women, who spend most time 


.around the house, are least likely to have a 


close family life and most likely to have their 
college student children already partly finan- 
cially independent. The interpretation is also 
supported by the fact that dissatisfied women 
are more likely to feel they should be en- 
gaged in some occupation other than the one 
they now have. A seemingly contrary fact 
is that the satisfied women are more likely to 
have hired servants to help with the housework, 
but this may simply indicate that women with 
paying occupations are the ones who hire serv- 
ants to do the heavy tasks around the house. 

3. Social participation is associated with life 
satisfaction among both men and women. We 
measured social participation both in terms of 
hours per week spent in organizations and 
community activities and in terms of number 


of evenings out with spouse. Social participa- 
tion seems to be a direct cause of life satisfac- 
tion, since the two are associated for both sexes, 
but social participation may also operate indi- 
rectly for women since it is a role different 
from home-making and a paying occupation 
and can thus be an additional role when home- 
making declines. This latter possibility gains 
support by the finding that the dissatisfied 
women would like to spend less time in work 
around the house, whereas this is not true for 
dissatisfied men. 

While this study must be extensively repli- 
cated before its finding can be generalized, it 
does point to a verification of our major hy- 
pothesis that the life satisfaction of middle- 
class women as they enter middle age is a 
function of the degree to which they are able 
to assume another central role to substitute for 
their necessarily declining role as homemakers. 
The data indicate that earning an income and 
engaging in organizational activities are among 
the additional roles that make for life satisfac- 
tion, but the study makes no pretense of speci- 
fying all of them or of indicating what the 
background of successful assumption of a new 
role may be. 





Family Life and the Church 


An eighty-seven page booklet called The 
Church and Families written by Edward D. 
Staples has been recently published by the De- 
partment of The Christian Family, Board of 
Education, The Methodist Church, Nashville, 
Tennessee. It should help ministers and 
church school workers in planning a program 
which will serve families. It covers such sub- 
jects as the church’s responsibility for families, 
helping youth prepare for marriage, family 
activities in the church, the minister as a 
counselor, and has definite suggestions for 
church family programs. 

The problem of how the Methodist Church 
can serve families better was studied in an 
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opinion poll sent to 5,400 persons (every tenth 
person being a Methodist minister). There 
were 1,242 forms returned. A study of replies 
shows an awakening awareness of family needs 
by the church and of the meager church pro- 
grams to meet them. A determination to do 
something about the situation was significant. 
The largest votes were for premarital counsel- 
ing; community planning through the church 
for youth; development in the members of the 
family of an awareness of the essential one- 
ness of all people. A report of this, “A Study 
of the Methodist Family Life Program,” by 
Nathaniel F. Forsyth is published in The Church 
School for May, 1954. 
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A New Approach to Family Life Education* 


JEROME D. FOLKMAN 
President, Ohio Council on Family Relations 


As AN investigator, I realize how vast are 
the areas of the unknown, especially in the 
field of the family, our particular interest. As 
a clergyman, meeting and counselling with 
people daily, I realize how much is known, 
particularly about the family, that we have 
not been able to transmit to the people who 
need this knowledge. With the more gen- 
eral aspects of this whole problem of com- 
munication, I have dealt elsewhere.1 The 
need for the transmission and interpretation of 
our findings is especially great in the family 
field. Chemists and physicists need communi- 
cate only with each other to benefit mutually 
from their research. This is not true in our 
field. We need to communicate with the 
people who are both the subjects of our in- 
quiries and the intended beneficiaries. 

If it were possible for us to share insights 
with the people through common participation 
in such projects as cooperative nursery-schools, 
that would be ideal. However, I believe that 
the great mass of the people can be reached 
only through the media of mass communica- 
tion. 

Some of our co-workers have mastered the 
popular language used in the media of mass 
communication. Many of us in the family 
field have been able to present our data in lec- 
tures and other public addresses, magazine 
articles, pamphlets, and books. Generally, our 
presentations seem to have been associated with 
particular problems. 

Dating and courtship, mate selection, pa- 
rental status, juvenile delinquency, broken 


* Address delivered at annual banquet, Michigan Council 
on Family Relations, East Lansing, Michigan, May 5, 1954. 

1 Jerome D, Folkman, ‘‘Intellectuals, Scholars, and Citi- 
zens,’ Commencement Address at The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, June 12, 1953, published in The Missing 
Goal Post—And Other Addresses to Young People, Commit- 
tee on Pulpit Publications, Temple Israel, 925 Bryden Road, 
Columbus 5, Ohio, pages 12-17. Free copies available upon 
request. 
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homes, and many other similar subjects have 
been treated by our colleagues in ways that 
have made our data comprehensible to the 
laity, and, I believe, very helpful to them. The 
problem-centered presentation has obvious ad- 
vantages. People who know that they face 
a particular problem, or who are aware that 
they are in the midst of it, will attend the lec- 
ture, read the pamphlet, or buy the book that 
may promise to fill their special need. 

Defects in Problem-Orientation. But there 
are certain disadvantages inherent in the at- 
tempt to educate for family living through the 
discussion of such particular problems. This 
approach will not always give insight into the 
whole “‘field” of which the particular problem 
may be a part. Then, too, each problem situa- 
tion has its unique aspects. The layman who 
finds himself unable to use one problem solu- 
tion in another situation may be oppressed by 
a guilty feeling of his own inadequacy. This 
guilt is sometimes expressed as hostility toward 
family experts and counsellors. 

Both as a speaker and as a member of an 
audience listening to some other speaker deal 
with family life problems, I have seen such 
feelings of guilt and hostility expressed on 
numerous occasions. About two years ago, a 
Columbus newspaper carried a story on my 
family and our own experiment in democratic 
family living. The didactic title was prob- 


‘ably the contribution of the editor, since the 


authors simply told the story of our family 
without any suggestion that other families 
should strive to emulate our example. Never- 
theless, I received a number of communica- 
tions to this effect: “You certainly have a 
wonderful family. Now I can see why my 
own family has so many problems.” Some- 


2 Archer and Jean Reilly, ‘‘Recipe for Family Harmony,"’ 
Columbus Sunday Dispaich Magazine, October 12, 1952, pp. 
10-11. 
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times the guilt would be more apparent: ‘‘Now 
I see where I have fallen short as a parent.” 


Although no hostility was overtly expressed in 


any of these communications, it is safe to 
assume that it was experienced among many of 
the readers since guilt and hostility are so 
closely related, as we know. 

Even trained professionals are susceptible to 
the same emotional response to the problem- 
oriented approach. Not long ago it was my 
privilege to address a mental health association 
in a neighboring Ohio city. In my address, I 
endeavored to illustrate factors in the situa- 
tional field in which the modern child operates 
that contribute to higher rates of juvenile de- 
linquency. For this purpose, I used an inci- 
dent from my own boyhood. The boys in our 
neighborhood organized a baseball team with- 
out the sponsorship of any official recreational 
group, and without the guidance of any pro- 
fessional group worker. We arranged our own 
games with similar teams of boys who thought 
that they could beat us even though we were 
sure that we were a better team. These games 
were played on any available vacant lot with 
no supervisor present and no mimeographed 
directives regarding the game. It was just plain 
baseball, on a strictly private enterprise basis! 

I recalled that on one occasion at bat, I hit 
a ball that went through the window of one 
of our neighbors. This had not happened to 
us before. We did not have any appropriate 
pattern of behavior to follow. The game 
stopped and we proceeded to discuss the matter 
with each other on the middle of the field. I 
do not know how long we discussed it. After 
all, this was about thirty-five years ago, and 
time is an elusive category at best! My recol- 
lection is that this period of discussion was 
somewhat protracted, perhaps twenty minutes 
or more, 

Many suggestions as to appropriate action 
were made and rejected. Someone thought 
that we ought to go to the front door of the 
house and ask for our ball in order that the 
game might be resumed. This idea was over- 
whelmingly disapproved because of the un- 
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known variable, namely, the response of the 
owner, Mr. W., to this situation. We finally 
decided to “call” the game on account of “lost 
ball” and to return to our respective homes. I 
went home and sat down to read, a form of 
activity which I knew would bring approval 
in the domestic situation with which I was 
familiar. 

After dinner, my mother said to me, ‘‘Jer- 
ome, I understand that you broke Mr. W.’s 
window today.” Impressed by my mother’s 
omniscience, I admitted responsibility for the 
deed. ‘‘What are you going to do about it?” 
she asked. 

“What should I do about it?” 

“You might offer to have the window glass 
replaced,” she suggested. I called Mr. W. on 
the telephone and announced to him that I had 
broken his window during the day, which did 
not seem to be anything new to him. I offered 
to have the window glass replaced, but Mr. W. 
advised me that this had already been done. 
When I relayed this information to my mother, 
she suggested that I might offer to repay Mr. 
W. for the job. He was willing to accept re- 
payment. This sounds unbelievable today, but 
the total cost of the damage was $1.35! I told 
Mr. W. that I would be right over to give him 
the money. 

“Could you give me $1.35?” 
mother. 

“But I didn’t break the window,” she re- 
plied. I was horrified by the thought that I 
would have to take $1.35 from my own savings 
especially since my allowance at that time was 
ten cents 2 week. Reluctantly, I counted out 
$1.35 in pennies, nickles, and dimes and took 
the money in my fist to the home of our neigh- 
bor. At the time, I regretted his willingness 
to accept my precious coins. I half hoped that 
he would say, “Forget it! Your family and 
mine are friends. What difference does $1.35 
make between us?” Now I realize that my 
mother’s attitude and his willingness to accept 
the money were important contributions to the 
development of my own character. 

After recounting this incident, I compared 


I asked my 
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it with a more recent one. A few years ago, I 
happened to pass a vacant lot in which a free- 
enterprise, private initiative ball game was in 


progress. Vacant lots are more rare in our 
cities these days, and I could not recall having 
seen an unsponsored, unsupervised game of 
baseball in many years. In spite of that day’s 
busy schedule, I pulled my car to the curb to 
watch, just as a well-hit ball found its way 
through the window of an adjacent house. 
Instantly, my own boyhood experience was 
summoned from the recesses of my memory. 
I anticipated the reenactment of my own experi- 
ence. The ball had disappeared. The game 
had stopped. The players had no directive as 
to their proper procedure, and no previous be- 
havior pattern to follow. The players gathered 
to the center of the field, as we did more than 
three decades ago. I could not hear the dis- 
cussion but I suppose that the same suggestions 
were being made and rejected. In this case, 
however, police squad cars appeared on the 
scene in less than four minutes by my watch! 

After a few brief remarks on the differences 
between these two situations, I hoped that those 
present could sense the importance of these 
situational factors in spite of the current tend- 
ency for speakers on juvenile delinquency to 
blame either parents or children. Neverthe- 
less, a trained and competent probation officer 
attached to a local juvenile court took me aside 
for the privacy of a few moments after the 
address to ask if I thought he had acted im- 
properly in another quite different situation 
that seemed to him to resemble my own experi- 
ence. In this case, the window of a church had 
been broken by a baseball. This probation 
officer very wisely persuaded the pastor of the 
church to refuse payment for the damage re- 
quiring only that the boy and his family under- 
take to attend church services. The condition 
was accepted and the various members of the 
family have become active in the church and 
its affliated organizations with obvious bene- 
ficial results to the family and to the neighbor- 
hood. Certainly, the probation officer had 
every right to be proud of his treatment of the 
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case, and yet, my address troubled him. Of 
course, I reassured him. I pointed out that 
in my case my mother was fulfilling her appro- 
priate role as the guardian of the social values, 
showing me the meaning of social responsibil- 
ity, and “building” into me the social controls 
necessary for living in a complex society. The 
probation officer had encouraged the minister 
of the church to exemplify his role as the or- 
dained representative of a loving, forgiving 
God. 

“The consequences of my mother’s treat- 
ment of me were good,” I concluded, “just 
as the results of your advice to the pastor were 
good.” The probation officer was grateful for 
this reassurance. Obviously, the subtle dif- 
ference between the roles of mother and pastor 
make it inadvisable to apply inferences drawn 
from the one situation to the other. If this 
was not clear to a court officer with specialized 
training and experience in this field, how can 
we expect parents whose training and compe- 
tence have been directed in other fields to be 
able to perceive these distinctions ? 

Troubled by these defects in the problem 
orientation, I have experimented with a theo- 
retical approach to family life education even 
though it lacks the popular appeal which a 
problem orientation enjoys. On the assump- 
tion that a theoretical approach could be simpli- 
fied for interpretation to laymen, I used it in 
the formulation of a program of family life 
education in my own congregation through the 
agency of our Parent-Teachers Council. I do 
not believe that laymen need to be introduced 
to the intricacies of the sociological and psy- 
chological theories that concern research inves- 
tigators and experts in these fields. Indeed, as 
we very well know, much of the theoretical 
material which we share with each other would 
not be very helpful and might even be harm- 
ful to laymen. 

A Simplified Theory. Tt has been my feeling 
that a simplified theory of modern family life 
might help modern parents to be less depend- 
ent upon experts; they might attend fewer of 
our lectures, and read fewer of our publications, 
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but they would be in a better position to know 
when they really need expert help or counsel. 
I have felt that we ought to take a leaf from 
the book of the physical hygienists. Laymen 
do not need to understand biochemistry to be 
able to learn how to apply a tourniquet. All 
they need is a very crude, gross theory of blood 
circulation and a vague notion of physiology. 
At the same time, they can understand the im- 
portance of the expert, the physician, without 
becoming hypochondriacs. With the aid of a 
crude, gross theory of modern family living, 
laymen should be able to avoid the kind of 
hypochondriasis which would lead them to 
interpret every minor incident of sibling rivalry 
as a dire symptom of familial disorganization 
requiring expert counsel and advice. It would 
help them to discriminate between those prob- 
lems that can be handled without expert help 
and those in which such assistance ought to be 
solicited. 

For this purpose, I have been able to use 
Nimkoff’s application of Ogburn’s “cultural 
lag” theory* in planning my own lecture course 
for parents and teachers in my congregation. I 
presented it in a simplified form, and in a 
tentative manner, suggesting that members of 
this class try to find problems that could not 
be understood in terms of the theory of the 
course. 

Expected Results. “By the time you have 


finished this course,” I told the parents‘ and: 


teachers present at the first lecture, “you should 
be able to apply this theory to what you your- 
self see on the family level. You should be 
able to tell when a problem is a problem and 
when it is not. You should know when you 
need expert counsel or help. In other words, 
this course is intended to be a sort of family 
hygiene course. You are not expected to be 
able to perform an appendectomy or a hyster- 
ectomy after a course in physical hygiene. Such 
a course should enable you to distinguish be- 
tween normal and abnormal discomfort. This 


® Meyer F. Nimkoff, Marriage and the Family (Boston, 
Mass.: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1947), p. ix. 
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course should enable you to make the same 
kind of discrimination on the family level.” 

Then I proceeded to discuss social change 
and its effects on the American family. For 
example, instead of beginning with infancy 
and proceeding to subsequent phases of the 
psycho-sexual development, I started with the 
automobile and its effects upon social interac- 
tion between husbands and wives, parents and 
children, children and other children, and 
families with other families. I showed how 
the widespread use of the automobile has 
changed the once familiar family pattern of 
social calling. Again drawing upon my own 
experience, I pointed out that when I was a 
child whole families would call upon other 
families, who would reciprocate these calls in 
turn. Children saw parents operating in social 
situations. Soon the male adults would with- 
draw to a living room or a parlor, since many 
homes were equipped with both at the begin- 
ning of this century, and the women would sit 
in the other room, or on the porch, if the 
weather permitted. The children would assort 
themselves by age to play appropriate games 
together. The widespread use of the automo- 
bile in the middle of our century discourages 
families from taking a walk or calling upon 
other families. Friends live in scattered sec- 
tions of the modern city. In the interest of 
streamlined design, automobile manufacturers 
have diminished the seating capacity of their 
product, making it more difficult for an aver- 
age urban family to go anywhere together. In 
any event, the pattern of the family call has 
practically disappeared from American urban 
life. 

Members of the class soon discovered for 
themselves the implications of these changes 
with respect to such problems as social etiquette 
among children and friendship selections. 
Other lecturers had appeared before the group 
previously to discuss the lack of manners ob- 
served among juveniles, and their apparent dif- 
ficulty in friendship selections, particularly on 
the heterosexual level, resulting in such pos- 
sessive practices as “going steady” at very 
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early ages. These problem oriented approaches 
left the members of the class quite unhappy. 
They felt somehow that they had failed to do 
for their children what their parents had done 
for them, and yet, they did not know why, or 
wherein they had failed, or what they could 
do about it. They simply knew that some- 
how or other, they acquired the behavior pat- 
terns necessary for social interaction in a civil- 
ized urban society, and their children did not 
seem to be gaining the same kind of social 
poise. The parents also recalled that in their 
youth they were able to number many friends 
whose hone backgrounds were similar to their 
own and with whom they could therefore in- 
teract on the basis of mutual understanding 
and wholehearted companionship. At the same 
time, they realized that their children found it 
more difficult to make friends, and that these 
friends so often came from such a different 
background of experience that misunderstand- 
ings could easily arise to disturb the relation- 
ships. 

Still continuing with the social changes in- 
cidental to the widespread use of the automo- 
bile as a common means of transportation, I 
pointed out the effect of these changes upon 
the whole concept of time as held by the mod- 
ern urban teen-ager in contrast with that of 
his parents. “Some years ago, when I was a 
teen-ager,” I explained, “the prevalent means 
of transportation for ordinary dates was the 
street car, the bus, or other public conveyance. 
A taxicab was engaged for the junior prom or 
for some other special occasion. Today, in the 
average middle-class, urban teen-age society, 
a young lady suffers loss of status if her ‘date’ 
transports her to any place of amusement by 
means of any public conveyance. The young 
man who has his own car enjoys the highest 
social rating, which is shared by his ‘date,’ as 
Waller has explained,‘ but if the family car 
is at his disposal for his ‘dates,’ the young lady 
he escorts suffers no sexious degradation. Since 


* Willard Waller, The Family—A Dynamic Interpretation, 
revised by Reuben Hill (New York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 
1951), pp. 148-157. 
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the young men do not always have automobile 
transportation available, their dating in some 
social groups involves considerable ‘doubling’ 
and ‘tripling’ so that two and three couples 
may use the same car. In some teen-age groups, 
conditions of extreme urgency may cause laws 
to be violated so that juvenile delinquency rec- 
ords are started with respect to automobiles. 

“When we used public conveyances, the last 
car or bus would leave the barn at a certain 
hour, such as midnight or one o'clock. This 
meant that a young lady’s parents could always 
count on her being home well before that hour 
after any ordinary date. This oft-repeated be- 
havior resulted in what Max Weber called a 
‘Vorstellung,’ and later a ‘Geltung,’ or virtue. 
Parents therefore attached virtue to a definite 
time of return from an ordinary date, without 
realizing the meaning of the negotiation with 
modern urban automobile traffic. 

“In the first place, for the automobile, dis- 
tances are less stable than they were for the 
public conveyance which today’s parents gen- 
erally used for their teen-age dates. At a cer- 
tain hour of the day, the distance from one 
point to another may require two or three times 
as much travel time as it would at a different 
hour. Moreover, on a teen-age date, the 
driver of the automobile has to pick up four 
or five other people, and return them to their 
homes in unfamiliar neighborhoods after the 
evening’s fun is over. The driver's parents 
are usually more concerned than the parents 
of the other young people, and he is invariably 
the last to get home.” 

This kind of approach clearly revealed to 
the parents and teachers that many of the 
“problems” for which they held themselves 
responsible were really situational in character. 
This insight was itself a contribution to the 
solution of the “problem.” Other aspects of 
social change similarly exploited were urbaniza- 
tion, the smaller family, and the shift from 
the institutional to the affectional family. In 
this manner, the whole course was organized 
not in terms of chronology, psycho-sexual de- 
velopment, or phases in the life cycle, but 
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rather in terms of social change within the 
life-time of those involved in the course. 
This approach to family life education is 
not suggested as a tried and tested pedagogical 
method. Other theoretical approaches may 
lend themselves more readily to this kind of 
simplification so that our work can be inter- 
preted to the general public more successfully 


in different theoretical frameworks. These 
suggestions are made in the hope that by com- 
parison the inadequacy of the problem-centered 
method of family life education will be illumi- 
nated so that we can go forward to a more 
effective presentation of our data to the gen- 


eral public. 
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Courtship in Puerto Rico: An Institution 
in Transition* 


REUBEN HILL 
Institute for Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina 


WHEN Ponce de Leén first colonized the 
island of Puerto Rico for Spain in the early 
fifteen hundreds he brought with him more 
than a band of adventurers looking for gold, 
he brought also the Iberian ideologies about 
courtship, marriage and family life. This ideo- 
logical heritage prescribed segregation of boys 
and girls from childhood until marriage. It 
also supported a differential child training 
which rendered boys knowledgeable and asser- 
tive and girls innocent and submissive with re- 
spect to the facts of life and the relationships 
of the sexes. Contacts between girls and boys 
from puberty on were carefully limited and 
supervised through a system of chaperonage. 
To enter courtship boys had to meet criteria of 
acceptability authored essentially by the girls’ 
parents. In effect, mate selection was really 
“parental choice,” by veto rather than “free 
choice” by the young people themselves since 
parents determined so carefully who would be 
permitted to enter courtship with their daugh- 
ters. 

Once courtship began, couples were rarely 
permitted to be alone until the wedding night. 
Thus was it possible to insure that girls came 
to the altar virginal and properly dependent 
upon their husbands for tutelage in matters of 
sex and reproduction. 

Once married the “good wife” remained in 
her home unless accompanied by her husband 
or someone who could vouch for her conduct. 
Husbands were encouraged to maintain strict 
supervision of their wives. An old saying 
demonstrates the restrictions which were once 
placed on the “free life space” of Puerto Rican 


*I wish to acknowledge help in preparing this article 
from many of the faculty and students of the University of 
Puerto Rico, especially Dr. Carlos Albizu, Dr. Kurt Back, 
Sra. Celia Nufiez de Bunker, Dr. Millard Hansen and Dr. 
J. Mayone Stycos. 
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honrada, las 


piernas 
quebradas, y en su casa (An honorable woman 
has no need of legs, for she always remains 
at home).’’? 

With the transfer of Puerto Rico from Spain 
to the United States at the turn of this century 
a new source of cultural definitions was opened 


women, “la mujer 


to its people. Sex segregated education was 
among the first of the Spanish patterns to lose 
support as a program of free universal educa- 
tion was instituted. Literacy increased from 
20 per cent in 1900 to 75 per cent at the pres- 
ent time, making Puerto Ricans highly accessi- 
ble to ideas and patterns carried by the mass 
media of the mainland.? Urbanization has in- 
creased steadily from 15 per cent at the time of 
the American occupation to 40 per cent today. 
The admission of women to schools, to pro- 
fessional positions and to the labor force 
generally as well as to positions of power in 
government has gone far to alter the traditional 
cultural definitions of the proper relations be- 
tween the sexes. Not the least of the influences 
in recent years have been the pictures of Ameri- 
can patterns of courtship and marriage pro- 
vided by Hollywood movies which in Puerto 
Rico are more popular, even though in Eng- 
lish, than Mexican and Latin American pro- 
duced films. 

The island is not only a meeting place of 
hispanic-catholic and North American cultures, 
but it is also a country in transition from a 
traditional agrarian way of living to a dynamic, 
planful type of existence. It is within this con- 
text of rapid social change that I propose to 


1 José C. Rosario, The Development of the Puerto Rican 
Jibaro and His Present Attitude Toward Society (Rio Piedras: 
University of Puerto Rico Press, 1935). 

2 The most popular magazines in the bookstores and 
sales counters of the island are published in the United 
States. 
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examine the Puerto Rican courtship system. 
Agrarian traditional hispanic values clash with 
urban American norms wherever parental con- 
trol of courtship occurs. As the cultures clash, 
I want to ask, which are most compelling, the 
ideology of freedom of mate selection of 
America or its corresponding courtship prac- 
tices? Which American practices, if any, have 
been adopted and with what modifications? 
What ‘traditional beliefs and practices have 
survived? To what extent does the resulting 
mélange serve the objectives of mate selection 
in a democratizing society? It is to these ques- 
tions that the balance of the article will be 
addressed. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND 
BACKGROUND 


My observations of the contemporary court- 
ship system in Puerto Rico are based on two 
years of intermittent visits to Puerto Rico, 
1951-53, and thirteen months continuous resi- 
dence, 1953-54, during which I have been di- 
rector of the Social Science Research Center's 
four year study of the Puerto Rican family at 
the University of Puerto Rico. During my 
stay in Puerto Rico I have been able to ob- 
serve the processes of accosting, sorting, and 
involvement among the high school associates 
of my teenage daughter and the students of 
the University of Puerto Rico whom I have 
served as teacher of an experimental “marriage 
course.” 

My observations of courtship patterns in the 
interior of the island have been limited to 
occasional evenings spent there during field 
trips and to the special reports of practices on 
the island provided by my students in the 
marriage course. My generalizations about 
dating and chaperonage practices on the campus 
are drawn from a survey in the spring of 1954 
of 275 students in classes in all divisions of the 
university, a sample reasonably representative of 
the student body by sex, year in school, and 
field of concentration. 

My occasional references to courtship in the 
lower class are drawn from the researches 
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undertaken with Dr. J. Mayone Stycos in 1951- 
53 which concentrated on seventy-five lower- 
class families distributed in city slums, hill 
villages and the open country out in the island.* 
With the exception of these generalizations the 
data collected probably apply primarily to the 
middle classes of metropolitan San Juan and 
the communities between twenty and fifty 
thousand population in which the majority of 
the university students surveyed were reared. 


CONTEMPORARY PATTERNS OF 
COURTSHIP 


From an examination of the language usage 
in Puerto Rico it is apparent that certain stages 
of involvement between the sexes are unnamed 
in Spanish whereas other stages have names in 
Spanish but are unknown in English. The 
word for the phenomenon of dating without 
serious intentions is not found in Puerto Rican 
Spanish. Likewise, the Puerto Rican practice 
of plante or dressing colorfully and then plac- 
ing one’s self strategically to attract attention 
from members of the opposite sex is unidenti- 
fied by an English term. 

Even such a general term as courtship does 
not translate directly into Puerto Rican Spanish. 
The dictionary translation, galanteo, is unused 
here. The term moviazgo is as close as the 
language comes, and it refers only to the 
affianced relationship not to all the broad range 
of processes understood by the word courtship 
in America. 

It will be seen that Puerto Ricans give names 
to the early stages of accosting and of attract- 
ing attention which Americans ignore.‘ 
Americans for their part have made subtle dis- 
tinctions between the various types of dallying, 
non-serious relationships which occur before 
marriage-oriented courtship usually begins. 
These dating practices are almost entirely ab- 
sent from the Puerto Rican experience so far as 


8 J. Mayone Stycos, Family and Fertility in the Lower 
Class of Puerto Rico (New York: Columbia University Press, 
in press). 

4 See our description later of the early stages of involve- 
ment in Puerto Rico, particularly, plante, picheo, throwing 
of piropos or flores and acompafiar. 
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being naraed is concerned, such as the distinc- 
tions we make between group dating, double 
dating, blind dating, dutch dating, solo dating, 
and steady dating. 

Objectives of the Contemporary System. In 
any cross-cultural comparison of courtship 
systems it would be possible to identify a few 
common and many uncommon objectives. 
Puerto Rico minimizes certain objectives and 
maximizes others in its courtship system. To 
illustrate, let us identify the overriding and 
subsidiary objectives of courtship in the United 
States. The most generic objective of most 
courtship systems is to sort eligible young 
people into culturally if not psychologically 
compatible pairs while bringing about a pro- 
gressive commitment to marriage. Four sub- 
sidiary objectives which are not so generic to 
all societies but are important to realize freedom 
of mate selection in democraticizing America 
are: 


1. To offer abundant opportunities for eligibles to 
meet under conditions which would promote wide 
range of acquaintances. 

2. To provide places of reasonable privacy and periods 
for being alone during which planning can occur 
and personality and cultural differences can be made 
explicit and resolved. 

3. To provide controls to introduce responsibility into 
the behavior of courting pairs to keep conduct with- 
in safe limits and to commit them to a marriage- 
oriented relationship. 

4. To provide a method of mediating back into cir- 
culation incompatible combinations by providing 
facesaving means of withdrawing from commitments 


to marry. 


Of these four objectives the Puerto Rican 
system maximizes number three at the expense 
of the other three objectives. Free choice of 
mate implies some range of choice among 
eligibles. Actually opportunities are scarce as 
yet in the Puerto Rican situation for meeting 
a number of persons under conditions which 
might lead toward friendship and close 
acquaintance. It is clear from my explorations 
that little merit is seen in girls knowing many 
young men. On the contrary, too many novios 
suggests the girl may be fickle. Open field 
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dating with many boys, such as is common in 
the United States, is virtually unknown here. 

Among the 160 women students surveyed at 
the University of Puerto Rico 31 per cent had 
had no dates at all while in college and 74 
per cent had experienced fewer than nine dates 
all told. Fifteen per cent of the 115 men sur- 
veyed had never dated in college and fifty-three 
per cent have had fewer than nine dates in 
college. What about no date affairs, mixed 
recreation events to which men might come as a 
group without dates and girls might come 
similarly? Not more than four such events a 
year are scheduled for this campus of 8500 
students. Most student social affairs are for 
couples primarily. The U. S. phenomenon of 
the “mixer’’ is alien to the Puerto Rican cam- 
pus. 

The systematic postponement of involvement 
until one has played the field is discouraged in 
Puerto Rico. In the interior of the island, even 
more than on the campus, efforts are made to 
narrow the field of unpaired young people early. 
There is no special merit for females, at least, 
in being unattached, “free, white and single” as 
Americans put it. The ideal is to get into a 
novio or steady boy friend relationship.® Rela- 
tively little time is lost in exploring persons 
as possible companions or friends before be- 
coming identified as movios. University stu- 
dents averaged only one dating contact before 
becoming movios. Forty-five per cent moved 
directiy to the movio status without any previ- 
ous dating appearances. Indeed, there is no 


5 My daughter was taken aside by her high school peers 
and advised to select one boy for attention rather than to 
play the field so she wouldn’t get the reputation of being 
fickle. She remonstrated that she couldn’t tell that much 
difference between the boys, that she liked them all the 
same, ‘‘Judy, it isn’t natural to like all boys the same— 
they aren’t the same,"’ she was told. It didn’t take Judy 
long to discover that her friends were right and to adapt by 
concentrating her time with one special boy who is of 
course sure that be chose ber. Precisely the opposite counsel 
is given the freshman girl on most stateside campuses where 
to settle down to one boy too soon may kill a girl’s popu- 
larity. The newcomer is urged to play the field, to build 
the illusion of being in great demand and above all not to 
“fall” for any one boy. Puerto Rican girls who come to 
the states to college are understandably bewildered by the 
American system of dating primarily for recreation or for 


popularity’s sake. 
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guarantee of extensive dating or novio experi- 
ences before becoming engaged. Among the 
engaged we surveyed, the average couple had 
had one novio experience and a total of five 
dates while in college on which to base their 
choice of one another. 

Additionally the Puerto Rican system is not 
concerned with providing opportunities for 
testing the compatibility of temperament by 
offering unsupervised periods alone during 
which quarrels and heated discussions might 
occur. On the contrary, in the interest of safe- 
guarding the virginity and innocence of the 
unmarried girl, the system conspires to keep 
the couple from ever being alone before 
marriage. 

Needless to say, with so much parental 
management little opportunity is provided to 
break up and withdraw from the relationship; 
once the parents have been advised of its 
existence the door begins to close on any change 
of partners. In effect, this cripples the en- 
gagement as a possible testing period before 
mMatriage. 

In summary, the overall objective of the 
Puerto Rican system is to bring about a com- 
mitment to marry early while supervising the 
courting pair so that their sex conduct is above 
reproach. The ultimate objective of the system 
is to make sure that the girl arrives at marriage 
virginal and unimpaired by the experiences of 
the courtship—if the parents fail in this they 
feel no other man will be likely to show 
honorable interest in her thereafter. Hence 
the overconcern in Puerto Rico for objective 
number three at the expense of the other three 
objectives listed above. 

Parental Supervision and Chaperonage. How 
is the objective of providing controls to intro- 
duce responsibility into the behavior of court- 
ing paits to keep their conduct within safe 
limits implemented? Parents, especially the 
gitl’s parents, undertake the responsibility of 
much more supervision of the courtship process 
than one would find in the United States. 
Good parents are actively concerned for the 
safety of their daughter, for her reputation and 
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for her conduct. The father of the girl serves 
as a powerful conscience to whom the suitor 
must answer if his conduct has been unseemly. 
While he doesn’t actually choose the suitor 
he may still exercise the power of elimination 
since he can deny the right of entrance into 
the home. 

A colorful extension of the parental control 
of courtship is the chaperonage system which 
persists today in various forms in Puerto Rico. 
The parent delegates to a chaperon the task of 
supervising and escorting the courting pair to 
events away from the family home. The system 
has been eroded by the demands of the times 
but its services continue. There are fewer 
unmarried fas (aunts) available today so that 
formal chaperons are rarely used except for 
accompanying the couple to major balls, public 
fiestas or grand affairs where formality is the 
order of the evening.’ Informal chaperons, 
more indulgent and less powerful, such as older 
brother or sister, or younger sibling or cousin, 
or even an extra girl friend may fulfill the 
purpose. It is not infrequent to see threesomes, 
couples and “extra lady’ at beaches, plays, 
shows, night clubs, and picnics. Few girls risk 
being seen in public alone or in the company of 
a young man alone without someone who 
can vouch for their conduct while away from 
home. 

On the university campus chaperonage has 
been even more eroded by substituting a system 
of group dating for the system of informal 
chaperons described above. Group dating is a 
system in which several couples will go to 
movies, dances, or other recreational events to- 
gether. Obviously this does not fulfill all of 
the functions of supervision of conduct which 


® The responsibility falls clearly on the parents of girls. 
My informants tell me that Puerto Rican parents of boys 
serve notice to the world with an expression: ‘‘Ellos que 
recojan sus pollitas porque mi gallo anda suelto (Gather in 
your chicks, my rooster is on the loose!) .”’ 

7 At the formal balls of the upper class Casa de Espafia 
in San Juan a special gallery for chaperons equipped with 
comfortable chairs is provided from which the conduct of 
the couples may be observed. At a student cadet dance 
given by the Air ROTC this spring we counted fifty chap- 
erons for roughly one hundred couples, many of whom 
came as groups. 
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chaperonage originally was designed to serve.® 
Parents and their daughters have come to accept 
this type of chaperonage as a sufficient measure 
of protection. Chaperonage in this transitional 
stage in Puerto Rico has lost most of its super- 
visory functions and has become primarily a 
reputation-vouching service. In group dating 
each couple vouches for every other couple and 
reputations are thereby kept intact. 

Some indication of the distribution of 
chaperonage services for present day university 
students is provided in the tabulations of our 
survey. Men report not only a greater volume 
of dates (although low by U.S. campus stand- 
ards)® but also have freed themselves sub- 
stantially more from the supervision of the 
formal chaperonage system. Nevertheless few 
men can really report that they are as free as 
U.S. students, only eighteen per cent confining 
their dates to unchaperoned situations. The 


doubled standard of sex morality has its counter- 
part in Puerto Rico in a double standard of 
supervision, women being chaperoned much 
more closely than men students. Seventy-four 
per cent of the women students indicated they 


had experienced up to this moment no un- 
chaperoned dates. 

The number of unchaperoned experiences 
with a novio (steady boy friend) was even 
more varied among university students. 
Twenty-five per cent of the men and forty-two 
per cent of the women students have never 
attended a party, movie, or recreational event 
alone without another couple, extra person or 
official chaperon along. Only thirteen per cent 
of the women students and thirty per cent of 
the men students have had this experience of 
being alone with one’s steady fifteen times or 
more. Yet college students are the most 
Americanized, in this respect, of the young 
people in the island. 


® Couples tell me that mild necking and goodnight kiss- 
ing are quite possible when out on group dates which would 
be unlikely under the informal chaperonage of the ‘‘extra- 
lady’’ or little brother, and would be unheard of with 
formal chaperons about. 

*See estimate of an average of three dates a week in 
Ohio by Marvin R. Koller, ‘‘Some Changes in Courtship 
Behavior in Three Generations of Ohio Women,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 16: 366-70, 1951. 
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Readers may feel that the chaperonage system 
is surely costly and burdensome to the partici- 
pants. This would be true if recreation were 
the major objective of heterosexual activity. 
But chaperonage in its transitional form per- 
sists in Puerto Rico because other objectives 
are more important than recreation. Men 
want to marry women of unblemished reputa- 
tions, unspoiled by too much contact with too 
many men before them.?° Chaperonage serves 
this aim well enough since it functions to dis- 
courage open field dating, and minimizes the 
opportunities for sexual contact before 
marriage. 


STAGES OF INVOLVEMENT AND 
COMMITMENT 


The Puerto Rican boy and girl follow a well 
blazed path from single irresponsibility to 
married felicity. Each stage is named and the 
roles appropriate to the stage are well known. 
The Spanish terms for the stages and brief 
descriptions are shown in Table 1. 

Accosting Stages. Plante. Much more time 
and attention is devoted to the initial stages of 
accosting than in the United States. The stage 
is institutionalized more clearly in the interior 
of the island than in the metropolitan area of 
San Juan, where the evidences of transition are 
apparent. In the towns of the interior the pub- 
lic square is the center for plante and picheo 
activities. Girls dress and make up their faces 
and adorn their appendages colorfully with 
jewelry, pendants, and costumery that is de- 
signed to be eye catching—then they converge 
as a group on the town square where they will 
walk round and round to be seen by as yet un- 
attached boys. It is the “strutting of the male 
cock wooing the hen” in reverse! 

The young men will walk together in the 
opposite direction calculated to meet the girls 
once every turn of the square. Others will 
sit on the benches of the square eyeing the girls 


*® Puerto Rican men want no ‘“‘warmed-over kisses of 
left-over love,’’ as a popular song goes. Mothers of boys 
discourage their sons from becoming serious with girls who 
have had more than two or three novios, regarding them 
as ‘“‘faciles (too changeable),’’ and possibly less likely to 
be faithful after marriage. 
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Taste 1. STAGgs OF AccosTING, INVOLVEMENT AND COMMITMENT IN Mipptg Crass Puerto Rico 
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Salir Juntos, vo de 
Plante and Picheo Acompaftar Pretendiente, & Novio Serio can 
Novio stage en 
Dressing toattract attention Accosting and — es- | Special boy friend Private family under- Formal 
and going where boys are _—corting girl from dance girl friend stage standing engagement 
or fiesta without prior | Steady dating Going steady 
Flirting, throwing compli- arrangement Exchange of class Public 
rings announcement 


ments and yearning com- 
ments called Piropos at 
passing girls 








Period of window shopping, uninvolved and uncommitted 
looking around 


Little opportunity to talk or visit because of close super- 
vision of girls by parents and chaperons 








Period of increasing involvement and commitment with stress 


Boy gains official en- 
trance to girl's 
home 

Informal and un- 

announced engage- 

ment 


at beginning on winning the consent of the girl and her 
parents 


Little opportunity to talk or visit alone, or to quarrel long 


enough to discover basis for differences because of close 
chaperonage 


Difficult to withdraw from the relationship once it enters the 


Novio Serio stage 








as they pass and leaving no doubt in the girls’ 
minds that they are noticed. Some boys will do 
no more than smile and try to catch the eye of a 
girl they favor. Others more daring will launch 
into the picheo stage of accosting which con- 
sists of throwing complements and yearning 
comments called piropos or flores which the 
girls may pretend not to hear or may ac- 
knowledge ever so slightly by a word to their 
sisters. ; 
Other versions of plante by girls may be 
observed on the college campus and in the 
metropolitan area where girls are to be seen 
congregated at the playing fields, at ROTC 
exercises, or near the library entrance, where- 
ever boys are likely to be found. 

Boys engage in plante, too, by planting 
themselves where specific girls may see them, 
standing on the street corner near the girl’s 
home, or even boldly directly across the street 
from her balcony. The stance he takes is at- 
tention getting, and is called hacer varilla or 
“making himself stiff like a ramrod.” His 
military bearing as he walks, his stiff attention 
when standing are designed to attract attention. 
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The tradition of serenata while serving a 
variety of purposes of rendering honor and 
homage to deserving persons was clearly once 
an institutionalized expression of plante and 
of picheo since it combined the attracting 
of attention with the art of throwing one’s 
sentiments as flowers before the desired 
one.*4 

Picheo. Inextricably related to plante is the 
phenomenon of picheo to which we have al- 
ready referred. It involves ‘‘pitching’’ compli- 
ments at walking sefioritas, at specific or un- 
known women whose dress or bearing hint they 
merit a comment. Picheo is an art less direct 
than the American “line” in that the girl does 
not openly acknowledge the piropo. Examples 
of well known péropos used by university stu- 
dents are given herewith: 


11 Once an integral part of the attention getting phase 
of courtship, today there is an ordinance requiring a muni- 
cipal permit at a cost of two dollars to serenade a loved 
one in any town in Puerto Rico. The police usually monitor 


such serenades and check to make sure they have been 
authorized. Here is another evidence of the transition from 
folk to secular practices reaching into the realm of the 
rituals of accosting. 
in Puerto Rico! 


No wonder the custom is disappearing 
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Masher Type 

Qué bombén! Y yo con diabetis! (What a sweet 
dish and me with diabetes) 

Qué curvas peligrosas y yo sin frenos! 
dangerous curves and me without brakes) 


(What 


Wistful Yearning 

If a girl passes eating a cone. 

Quién fuera esa barquilla (If I could only be that 
ice cream cone) 

If a girl is in black. 

Haria todo lo que hizo el muerto menos morirme! 
(I would do everything for her he did except 
die for her) 

Qué viudita, aunque el muerto me salga! 

(What a beautiful widow! I say it at the risk 
of her dead husband coming back to punish 
me) 

If the girl is dressed in red. 

Me casaria con ella aunque los hijos me salgan 
bomberos! 

(I would marry her even though the children 
would be born firemen) 

Que Dios bendiga el rosal que did esa rosa! (May 
God bless the bush which produced that rose) 

Que Dios bendiga todo lo que esta bien hecho! 
(May God bless all that is beautifully put together) 

Parece que San Pedro ha dejado las puertas del 
cielo abiertas porque los angeles han bajado a la 
tierra! (St. Peter must have let the doors of heaven 
open because the angels have come to earth) 

Dios te bendiga y te guarde para mi! (May God 
bless you and keep you for me) 

In time the piropos may be rewarded by an 
acknowledgement by the girl that she notices the 
boy and gives him the opportunity of seeing 
her later. Both girl and boy exchange co- 
quettish remarks in the period that follows, the 
girl playing the teasing-disbelieving role and the 
boy playing the eloquent, sentimental and con- 
vincing part. At this point their picheo does 
resemble the exchange of /imes in American 
persiflage. Usually the relationship moves 
quickly to the novio stage without many inter- 
vening contacts of a picheo nature. The boy 
may however utilize the mechanism of 
“acompafiar”’ or escorting the girl home from a 
no date affair to gain access to the girl and 
her parents. 

Acompanar. With the exception of the 
freshman no-date “mixers,” for a boy to escort 
* a girl home from a party or dance that he 
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hasn’t escorted her to in the first place is not 
quite in good taste in the United States. It js 
not a majority pattern in Puerto Rico either, but 
may be a product of the discomforts and in- 
effectiveness of a courtship system in transition. 
It serves a definite purpose when it is used. 

Groups of girls will go to a fiesta or an in- 
formal ball with an older lady along who 
supervises their conduct carefully. Boys will 
appear and ask to dance or to sit with a girl they 
have not dared to bring to the ball. If en- 
couraged a boy may ask for several dances and 
end up by escorting the girl and the chaperon 
home. This is an honorable form of “pickup” 
or acompanar. 

According to my informants the accoster may 
be quite direct. Immediately upon starting 
to dance he will put pointed questions to the 
gitl: “gTienes novio? (Do you have a 
fiancé?)” or “;Cémo va tu noviazgo? (How 
is your courtship going?)” or “Cuando te 
casas? (When are you marrying?)” or “;No 
tienes ningan plante o picheo? (Aren't you 
carrying a torch for someone?).” The discus- 
sion almost always centers on whether the girl 
is already spoken for. The girl may answer 
directly or avoid the issue but eventually must 
indicate her status. 

In many cases a novio relationship may be 
established directly from such situations with- 
out further dates. Before accosting the girl he 
has already made inquiries about her from 
friends. Once started he has no disposition to 
dally. University students report an average of 
only one appearance together before becoming 
novios. Indeed the largest group of te- 
spondents moved directly into the movio status 
without any previous public appearances to- 
gether.*2 Once he gets the ear of a girl, the 
Puerto Rican boy is a ‘fast worker!” 

Salir Juntos, Pretendiente, and Novios. The 


33.On the campus students may have many informal con- 
tacts, not properly termed dates, walking to the library or 
to the cafeteria, before becoming sovios. The point is, 
however, that even the informal contacts are oriented toward 
becoming novios rather than toward companionship or 
friendship with several members of the opposite sex as in 
the states. 
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status of salir juntos, or “going out together” 
is rarely acknowledged as a stage in its own 
right, as “just dating” is in the United States. 
The term pretendiente, is reserved for the per- 
sistent caller who has not yet been accepted by 
the girl as novio. These two indefinite statuses 
have been merged for this discussion with the 
phenomenon of “novios (going steady)” as the 
first stage in involvement and commitment. 
The stage is very short, even for university 
students who have inaugurated dating on the 
island. One does not “go out together” with 
more than one boy at a time, or keep more 
than one pretendiente in uncertainty long, and 
very soon people begin talking, defining the 
couple as movios after a minimum of public 
appearances together. And the couple soon 
accept the designation themselves. 

The stage of being movios or steady dating is 
the only one in which it might be possible to 
break the relationship and withdraw gracefully 
into circulation again. It is used too infre- 
quently for this purpose, however, to constitute 
an effective screening device in the sorting of 
mates into compatible pairs. 

There are good explanations for failure of 
the zovio status to eliminate incompatibles from 
the marriage mill. It is first of all a period 
during which the boy is seeking a secure 
attachment. He is at a disadvantage in bar- 
gaining; it is the girl who grants the favors. 
Back of the girl are the all powerful parents 
who have not yet granted him the right to 
officially launch his courtship. He still feels 
too much like a pretendiente, a pursuer engaged 
in a chase in which he wins only if he continues 
the relationship. Obviously, the relationship 
during this period is too onesided for the male 
to initiate a break, and it has not reached a 
point where the girl knows enough about the 
boy to bring about an open break. Any words 
or discouragement from her, moreover, merely 
serve to heighten his persistence. For these 
reasons calculated withdrawals from the rela- 
tion are not likely to occur in the early novio 
stage. 

The insecurity of the pretendiente and new 
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novio relationships is the basic theme of the 
popular songs of Puerto Rico, melancholic, 
yearning, despondent and doleful. The bolero 
music typifies the mood of the boy and is often 
sung by male tenors who specialize in //oriqueo 
or crying tones which rise in plaintive fashion 
to plead for the loved one’s consideration." 
Titles of some of these songs communicate the 
sentimental pleading of the Puerto Rican male 
who feels not fully appreciated by his loved 
one: “Engafio (Deceived),” ‘“Perdida,” “Pien- 
salo Bien (Think it Over).’’ 

The humiliations of the period make for 
more insecurity in the male ego than any other 
stage of courtship. He is easily activated to 
jealousy and presumes to be possessive even 
before it is appropriate to do so. He is not 
nearly so likely to share his partner with as- 
sociates as his American counterpart who is 
“going steady.” Actually, novios who go to 
dances sit apart with their chaperon or the other 
couples acting as reputation vouchers, never 
trade dances, and the boy may be very surly if 
asked to share his partner in a dance. He re- 


sents nothing more than to have friends or 
strangers attempt to cut in on him while he is 


dancing with his novia.1* Later, if they be- 
come engaged the possessiveness of the young 
man is exalted into a virtue. 

Novios Serios. The uncertainty of the steady 
dating period is usually broken by acknowl- 
edgement of the relationship by the girl’s par- 
ents. Although he may have called for the girl 
at their home before, he now asks her father 
for authorization to call (‘pedir la entrada de 
la casa’) and if accepted is assigned certain 
nights that he will be welcome. When the 
girl’s parents officially invite the boy to dinner 
everyone knows that he has been accepted in 


13] am indebted to my colleague J. Mayone Stycos for 
this interpretation of Puerto Rican popular music. 

44 At a dance recently an interesting exchange of this 
order took place. A boy and his novia were approached 
by a mutual friend for a dance. The boy turned to the 
girl as if to let her make the decision and then because 
she accepted feuded with her for the balance of the evening. 
In his jealous state he didn’t have the insight to recognize 
that he had given her no cue that he didn’t wish her to 
accept the dance. 
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the status of novio-serio. The couple may have 
exchanged pictures or pins before this, but now 
they usually also exchange their class rings. If, 
however, the boy is satisfied to remain in the 
going steady status and doesn’t make the steps 
to declare his intentions the girl’s mother may 
bring pressure on her to crystallize the rela- 
tionship or break it off quickly. 

From this point on the novio may not with- 
draw from the relationship without risking 
sanctions from the father, the girl’s brothers and 
relatives. His conduct becomes their concern 
now. In some ways he is now adopted into 
the girl’s family so far as answerability for his 
conduct is concerned. In sheer time lapse, the 
novio-serio stage is longest of all, sometimes 
lasting several years until t!° boy is financially 
in a position to marry. 

Novio de Compromiso. The compromiso 
or engagement is the most formal of the 
statuses in the Puerto Rican system. It may not 
be announced for several months or years after 
the couple have been adopted by both sets of 
parents and it is understood that they are going 
to marry. Instead of a “private understanding” 
as we speak of it in the United States, the 
novio-serio affianced have a “family under- 
standing” shared with both sets of parents 
which they do not communicate to the general 
public until the formal announcement of their 
engagement. 

When marriage is an immediate possibility 
financially the boy’s parents pay a formal call 
on the girl’s parents and ask for her hand in 
marriage. The agreement reached, the girl’s 
parents make a formal announcement. In 
Puerto Rico it is frequent for the boy’s parents 
to purchase the engagement ring which is 
expected to reflect in its size and setting the 
financial position of the family. 

Some parents give the engaged couple in- 
creasing privacy and freedom of action. Movies 
at least are events to which they may go with- 
out chaperonage. Parents thus express their 
confidence in the integrity of the boy and tell 
him he is responsible for the safety and good 
reputation of their daughter. 
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Other parents respond to this situation of 
courtship in transition by moving in the oppo- 
site direction toward more and more strict 
supervision of the pair—back to the traditional 
patterns of old Spain. They conspire to keep 
the engaged pair from any opportunity to be 
alone. Where before the engagement they 
allowed the couple to leave under supervision 
of informal chaperons, they now undertake to 
supervise the pair night and day. They regard 
this period as the most dangerous of all from 
the standpoint of morality and reputation and 
act accordingly. Elopements are not unheard 
of in response to these restrictions. 

Interesting changes occur to the couple’s re- 
lationship in engagement. Both are inclined 
to be somewhat possessive and easily activated 
to jealousy. Although they are now cut off 
from their friends they have little time alone 
by themselves without chaperons present. The 
inevitable engagement tensions build up but 
can’t be released by quarrels or heart to heart 
talks, because of the presence of third patties. 

Whereas the girl has had the upper hand 
during the early stages of the courtship, the 
situation is now reversed. She now must ask 
permission to change her hairdress, to wear 
decolletage, to go shopping or to leave town 
to visit relatives or friends in the island. She 
may be asked to discontinue certain female 
friendships; she has long since discontinued 
all male friendships. She may no longer ap- 
pear in public places with other girls where she | 
may be exposed to piropos. She may no longer 
tease her fiancé or question his judgment in 
public. The role of the masterful husband is 
required of the engaged man, not only by the 
girl's father and his male friends, but by his 
fiancée. It tells her she has betrothed a strong 
forceful man who will exert substantial leader- 
ship in their future family affairs.1® 


% Although she will frequently be as well educated as 
he and will expect to continue her employment in business 
or in a profession after marriage she relishes the prospects 
of exalting her man publicly. I have no evidence of com- 
petition by women for the leadership role in engagement or 
marriage among Puerto Rican couples. And Puerto Rican 
women are strong characters in the economic and political 
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The incidence of engagements is probably 
lower among university students in Puerto Rico 
than in the United States and the proportion 
of married students is demonstrably lower.'® 
Only twenty-seven per cent of the seniors sur- 
veyed had ever been engaged. There is a 
tendency for engagements here to be between 
senior girls and men now in business or pro- 
fessional practice rather than among students 
in residence. Thus, the frequent practice in 
the states cf engagement of college seniors with 
a June marriage after graduation is not 
customary here. Senior men are not as likely 
as United States seniors to regard themselves 
as economically marriageable, and are therefore 
less prone to engagement while in college. 


CONCLUSIONS ABOUT THE SYSTEM 


The pattern of sorting, involving and com- 
mitting young people to marriage in Puerto 
Rico is still predominantly more Spanish than 
American. The two systems have merged at a 
number of points with interesting results. The 
American ideology of free mate choice has been 
largely accepted but parents still hold veto 
power. Moreover, the acceptance of the 
ideology has not brought sufficient change in 
the parental management of the courtship to 
permit much latitude in choice among young 
people. The opening of opportunities to meet 
and evaluate the suitability of members of the 
opposite sex has lagged behind the acceptance 
of the principle of freedom of mate selection. 
There are few places to meet, few places for 
talks with privacy provided. The continued 





life of the island! 
exploration. 

% Only four per cent of the Puerto Rican students are 
married compared with ten per cent of students in colleges 
of the Middle West, see, Ray E, Baber, Marriage and The 
Family (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1953), p. 148. 


This phenomenon would bear further 
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use of chaperons discourages much mutual 
exploration. 

The American belief in the desirability of 
permanent marriage may not be as inflexible 
as the hispanic-catholic doctrine but the 
ideology is common to both cultures. Never- 
theless Puerto Rico's courtship system provides 
little opportunity for sorting couples out into 
compatible pairs which might be expected to 
live permanently in marriage. After becoming 
novios there is very little chance to test their 
compatibility by meeting marriage-like situa- 
tions together. The Puerto Rican engagement 
is a “promise to marry,” not a testing period 
which will determine whether marriage should 
follow. Puerto Ricans become committed to 
marriage early in the courtship and have no 
face-saving chance to withdraw gracefully. 

For the moment the system neither fulfills 
the requirement of the Spanish ideology of 
insulation of the sexes until marriage nor the 
American ideals of free mate choice and 
equalitarian investment in a relationship 
destined to foster mutual growth of per- 
sonalities. 

The system is ideologically oriented in- 
creasingly toward the beliefs of North America 
but its forms and practices remain predomi- 
nantly those of the hispanic-catholic world. It 
is a system in transition which is trying to 
straddle two incompatible goals, the traditional 
goal of bringing women to marriage chaste and 
innocent and the goal of freedom of mate 
choice based on experience and knowledge of 
the opposite sex. The machinery set up to 
insure the first objective obstructs and inter- 
feres with the achievement of the second. 
Little evidence is available to justify a predic- 
tion that the dilemma will be resolved in the 
immediate future. 
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The “Going Steady” Complex: A Re-Examination* 


ROBERT D. HERMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


THIs is a re-examination of some current and 
widely accepted theories concerning the Ameri- 
can courtship system as practiced in the 
adolescent subculture. For about the past two 
decades many studies in this area have been con- 
cerned with the dating system conceptualized in 
essentially the same terms which Waller set 
forth in his article on “The Rating and Dating 
Complex.” He developed the notion that dat- 
ing was a “dalliance” relationship, that is, it 
was not “true courtship” activity but rather 
existed as a practice having its own ends. 
Waller further called attention to what he be- 
lieved to be destructive aspects of the random 
dating system. 

Other writers have questioned some of 
Waller's opinions about the dating complex, 
especially his emphasis on its not being 
marriage oriented and its dangers of exploita- 
tion. But the sociological importance of the 
random dating pattern has continued to be 
taken for granted. Investigators have been 
interested in attitudes about dating, the func- 
tions of dating, the manner in which dating 
structures adolescent social activities, the amount 
of intimacy involved, and changes occurring in 
the dating system over time. 

In this study the attempt will be made to 
show why the dating system itself needs to be 
re-examined in the light of evidence on what 
we shall cali the “going steady complex.” In 
so doing we shall be concerned with questions 
of how going steady differs from dating, its 
relative importance to adolescents, its orienta- 
tion toward matriage, and the reasons it is 
practiced today. 

* Read at the 17th Annual Groves Conference on Mar- 
riage and the Family, Purdue University, April 28-30, 1954. 

1 Willard Waller, American Sociological Review, 2: 
727-734, October, 1937. 

2See, for example, Samuel Harman Lowrie, ‘‘Dating 
Theories and Student Responses,’ American Sociological 
Review, 16: 334-340, 1951, and Ernest W. Burgess and 


Paul Wallin, Engagement and Marriage (Chicago: Lippin- 
cott, 1953), pp. 126-143. 
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This paper is based on a questionnaire study 
of 193 undergraduate students at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin made in the spring of 1953. 
The sample was non-random in its selection, 
and no claim is made for its representativeness 
beyond pointing out that the respondents were 
all enrolled in one of the more popular courses 
in the University’s College of Letters and 
Sciences, a large introductory sociology class. 
Additional evidence was gathered for the study 
in the form of term papers written by another 
sample of students who, as part of their work 
in the University’s Marriage and Family course, 
wrote on their own courtship experiences, being 
guided by question and topic outlines designed 
to aid in eliciting relevant information. The 
statistical information presented below is based 
only upon the results of the questionnaire study. 

The questionnaire contained as its central 
objective the attempt to discover the history of 
the respondent’s courtship activities during high 
school and college. After some experimenting 
a “dating profile’ was developed which was 
essentially a check list of different dating and 
courtship patterns arranged against a time se- 
quence so that the respondent could indicate 
for each year of high school and college which 
of the foilowing best characterized his dating 
activity: (A) Rarely dating, (B) Completely 
playing the field (different person each date), 
(C) Partly playing the field (occasionally date 
the same person), (D) Often dating the same 
person, (E) Going steady, (F) Pinned, (G) 
Engaged, and (H) Married. 


DEFINITION AND DIFFERENTIATION 


While there may be a variety of ways in 
which going steady may be defined, our collec- 
tion of term papers indicates that the pattern 
is typically considered as a relationship between 
dating partners which survives through time 
long enough to permit and encourage group 
awareness and sanction, a phenomenon which 
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Taste I. 


Datinc ALTERNATIVE TorTAats BY Hich ScHoor CLass 








High School Class 








Dating Pattern Fresh. Soph. Ic Sr. Total 
Rarely dating 104 52 24 20 200 
Completely playing the field 22 40 26 12 100 
Partly playing the field 36 45 45 27 153 
Often dating the same person 18 26 47 51 142 
Going steady II 24 50 80 165 
Pinned I I 
Engaged I I 
Married Oo 
- Total* 19! 188 192 191 762 





* Totals are different for each column as a result of ambiguous responses which were excluded from tabulation. 


gives it a formalized quality, so that students 
frequently write of ‘deciding to go steady,” 
“being asked to go steady,” and “officially 
going steady.” As opposed to this, students 
often use the term of “going steadily’ to refer 
to our “Often dating the same person’’ cate- 
gory (questionnaire alternative D), indicating 
a widespread recognition of the relatively 
formalized nature of the “going steady’ 
pattern. 

One of the salient characteristics of this com- 
plex is that of the sharing of a wider variety 
of experiences with one’s partner than is com- 
mon among randomly dating couples. Thus, 
the formal “date” may be but one of the many 
different activities steady couples share together. 
We shali have more to say of this below with 
regard to the possibility of the going steady re- 
lationship being a less superficial one than 
random dating. 

There are, of course, other defining charac- 
teristics of going steady, some of which are 
developed below, but for the present purposes 
of communication we need mention only that 
going steady, as differentiated from random 
dating, appears to be characterized by a some- 
what formalized group awareness and accep- 
tance of a relationship between two people 
who have more mutual expectations and 
loyalties and who are to some greater degree 
mutually identified. Having stated this much, 
we may proceed to discuss other aspects of the 
going steady complex. 
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DOMINANCE 


In examining earlier studies of the Ameri- 
can courtship system we have found very little 
professional concern with the going steady com- 
plex, a weakness which we feel is related to the 
lack of recognition of the prominence of this 
practice in current adolescent life. To lend 
more objectivity to this matter we made an at- 
tempt to assess the relative dominance of the 
various dating patterns as practiced in high 
school by respondents who were in college 
when questioned. 

(1) By the time the students in our sample 
were studied (61 per cent of whom were 
Freshmen in college) 77 per cent had already 
gone steady with at least one person, leaving 
only 23 per cent who had never had such an 
experience. This demonstrates the wide distri- 
bution of the pattern in the sense that a large 
majority of young university students were 
acquainted with it through personal experience. 

(2) In noting the responses to our “dating 
profile” question we were able to determine for 
each year of high school which dating practice 
was most frequently selected as being the most 
characteristic pattern for that year. (See Table 
I.) The largest portion of our university 


3 For two explicit exceptions, see Meyer Nimkoff and 
A. L. Wood, ‘‘Courtship and Perscnality,’’ American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 53: 269, 1948, in which going steady is 
called a ‘“‘social norm,”’ and’ Earl Lomon Koos, Marriage 
(New York: Holt, 1953), pp. 102-103, in which it is 
stated that going steady is a ‘‘preferred pattern’’ among high 
school students. 
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Tasre II. Datinc ALTerNaTives IN WHICH 
Poputar Stupents ENGAGED 














Dating Pattern Percent 
Rarely dating 0.5 
Completely playing the field 8.7 
Partly playing the field 21.0 
Often dating the same person 33-4 
Going steady 36.4 
100.0 





student sample reported that “Rarely dating” 
was the pattern characterizing their freshman 
year of high school, while the same was true 
of the sophomore year with “Partly playing the 
field” running a close second. “Going steady” 
was most frequently reported to be the charac- 
teristic pattern of both the junior and senior 
years. Thus, we are led to believe that for our 
university sample going steady was the domi- 
nant pattern for the later high school years. 
For the senior year, “Going steady” was 
checked more than six times as often as ““Com- 
pletely playing the field” and more than twice as 
often as “Completely playing the field” and 
“Partly playing the field” combined. This 
throws considerable doubt upon any theory that 
random dating is now the dominant dating 
practice. 

(3) We asked our questionnaire re- 
spondents, “How often did you date in high 
school ?” with a three point answer scale. The 
answers to this question were found to be sig- 
nificantly correlated with the number of high 
school years characterized by going steady; 
that is, those students who went steady were 
more likely to have seen themselves as being 
among the more prominent in the high school 
dating scene than were those who did not 
go steady.* 

(4) There are other ways in which a dating 
pattern may manifest its dominance. To un- 
cover prestige considerations, we asked our 
students, “Which of the dating patterns did 
the most popular high school students engage 


“The X* probability was significant at the 0.01 level, 
and the corrected coefficient of contingency (the correlation 
coefficient used) equaled .59. 
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in?” (See Table II.) The replies to this 
question showed that “Going steady’’ was 
checked by the largest proportion (36.4 per 
cent) as opposed to 8.7 per cent who indicated 
that “Completely playing the field” was en- 
gaged in by the most popular students. (As an 
indication that dating behavior is important 
in defining student popularity, we may note 
that only cne respondent out of 193 indicated 
that the most popular students in high school 
“Rarely dated.’’) 

We have presented, then, some evidence to 
Suggest that going steady is an adolescent 
pattern worthy of attention in view of its 
“dominance” in the high school dating 
system. 


MARRIAGE ORIENTATION 


In examining the term papers written by our 
marriage and family students, we noticed that 
in some situations going steady seemed to re- 
semble descriptions of engagement as it is 
usually interpreted as being marriage oriented, 
while in other situations going steady seemed 
to have the characteristics of a dalliance rela- 
tionship, as Waller would call it, meaning 
that it was practiced as an end in itself and 
not as a marriage oriented activity. 

After some study of this phenomenon we 
arrived at the hypothesis that, in spite of the 
fact that adolescents commonly make no collo- 
quial distinctions in their use of the term 
“going steady,” there are actually these two 
varieties or types, one which is oriented to and 
often eventuates in marriage, and a second 
type, a dalliance relationship. Further, the 
matriage oriented type is engaged in only by 
those students for whom marriage is feasible 
shortly after school, thus excluding college 
oriented high school students from its ranks 
but including mainly lower class students hav- 
ing no plans or expectations of continued edu- 
cation. On the other hand, the dalliance type 
of going steady is engaged in by students who 
have no such expectations of imminent mar- 
riage, such students as those who envisage col- 
lege as the next step in their life experiences. 
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Tasze III. Serrous ConTEMPLATION OF MARRIAGE 
BY Time INDICATED 


Tasie IV. Numoer or Dirrerent Gornc 
Sreapy PARTNERS 








Individuals 











Time of First Contemplation Individuals 

of Marriage . Number _— Percent Number of Partners Frequency Percent 

Before Senior Year High School 9 8.9 o (Never went steady) 44 22.8 
Senior Year High School 24 23.8 I 49 25.4 
College 41 40.6 2 49 25.4 
° 5 4-9 3 20 10.4 
Never Contemplated Marriage 21 20.9 4 12 6.2 
Not Ascertained I 0.9 5 9 4-7 
6 or more 8 6.3 

Total 101 100.0 Not ascertained 2 1.0 
Total 193 100.0 


* This includes the period between high school and col- 

lege and periods of absence from college for work or mili- 
tary service. 
For these college oriented people, going steady 
has functions other than those of direct prepa- 
ration for marriage, which functions are dis- 
cussed below. 

We would like to have performed a full 
test of this hypothesis, but our sample was of 
necessity limited to college students. We 
asked our respondents, “Have you ever seri- 
ously contemplated marriage with anyone with 
whom you have dated?” and then asked them 
to specify when this happened. (See Table 
III.) 

Of the group of students who indicated that 
at least one of their high school years was 
characterized by going steady (52 per cent of 
the total sample), only about 9 per cent said 
they “seriously contemplated marriage” before 
their senior year of high school and 24 per 
cent said they did so as seniors in high’ school. 
Assuming that this is a valid indication of 
marriage expectation, we find that going steady 
for our college oriented students was more 
likely than not to be a dalliance relationship. 
(It is also assumed that because our respond- 
ents did reach college they were reasonably 
college oriented while in high school.) 

Another question asked was, “With how 
many different people have you ever gone 
steady?” (See Table IV.) By the time they 
were studied, only 22.8 per cent of our stu- 
dents had never gone steady; about one-fourth 
had gone steady with one partner; about one- 
fourth had gone with two different partners; 
and about one-fourth had gone with three or 
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more partners. Since about two-thirds of those 
who stated that they had gone steady had 
gone with more than one person by the time 
of the study, we may conclude that most going 
steady affairs are broken, whether the experi- 
ence is a painful one or not. Assuming that 
this sort of “turn-over” pattern is a character- 
istic of dalliance, this lends support to the 
hypothesis that going steady for college stu- 
dents is a dalliance relationship. Again, since 
we did not directly study people who did not 
go to college, we have no test for the part 
of our hypothesis concerning them. But if we 
can conclude that for college oriented students 
going steady is not marriage oriented, there 
remains the question of why it seems to have 
become the dominant dating practice in the 
modern adolescent subculture. 


SOCIAL NEEDS 


Several reasons for participation in the going 
steady complex were found to be expressed re- 
peatedly in the term papers analyzed for this 
study. The first of these is related to peer 
group recognition and acceptance. There are 
many high schools in which going steady is a 
dating norm and students are encouraged to 
conform. As some students put it, “going 
steady was the thing to do in my high school,” 
“the fad during high school days was to go 
steady,” and “you either went steady or you 
never went.” 

Allied to this is the fact that in most high 
schools many of the most important social 
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activities require participation of dating 
couples; and one must date to rate. Going 
steady is a means of providing a degree of 
“date security” or “participation insurance’ to 
those who practice it. The term papers give 
the impression that it is a relatively rare indi- 
vidual who random dates and at the same 
time manages to attend all major social affairs. 
One of our students expressed himself very 
clearly on the subject by referring to going 
steady as a “passport to fuller participation.” 

Another related factor motivating individuals 
to go steady, results from the discomfort in- 
volved in being a participant in the fiercely 
competitive business of dating. The attempt 
to escape from the competitive struggles of 
the dating system is frequently mentioned by 
the students in their papers. Many write of 
its being “easier” to date the same person 
repeatedly than to force themselves into un- 
certain situations involving asking new part- 
ners for dates. 

It may be that-there is less exploitation in 
going steady relationships than in random dat- 
ing. In random dating an individual is 
allowed to move from one partner to another, 
rarely establishing any personal attachments; 
there is less inhibition, possibly, to the using 
of dating partners as instruments for one’s 
own selfish gratification. It may be that go- 
ing steady, by virtue of its being less tempo- 
rary, impersonal, and competitive, is capable 
of inhibiting or reducing the motivations for 
the exploitation of one person by his partner. 
We have developed no test for this in our 
study, however, and such a theory is therefore 
classified as a suggested hypothesis. 

Another such theory is concerned with the 
socialization of adolescents. It may be that 
going steady better serves the need which has 
been called simply “educational.” The sup- 
posed advantage in having some experience in 
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random dating is that one is placed in brief 
contact with a variety of different personalities 
and experiences and is thought to undergo a 
“learning process.”® It may be, however, that 
these contacts are relatively superficial, whether 
more diversified or not. It may be pointed 
out that quantity and variety of experience is 
not necessarily a good substitute for quality, 
in the sense that going steady may allow more 
thorough and penetrating learning processes 
to occur. We noted that many students wrote 
that they believed they “matured,” or “learned 
to adjust’ and in general were educated by 
their going steady experiences. Just how much 
more functional going steady may be for later 
courtship and marriage is a question we were 
not able to pursue. 

An additional question is related to the 
origin of modern going steady. The hypothe- 
ses might be advanced that the going steady 
complex is a relatively recent, emergent pattern, 
or that it has long been an undiscovered part 
of our courtship system, or, again, that it is a 
modern version of an older pattern now 
adapted to changed adolescent conditions. 
These theories may be leads to further research 
in this field. 


SUMMARY 


We have presented evidence to suggest that 
the going steady complex, by virtue of its 
dominance as an adolescent dating practice, is 
worthy of greater professional attention than 
it has received. It was suggested that two 
types of going steady patterns now exist, one 
oriented to marriage and the other a dalliance 
relationship. Some factors were mentioned 
which may partly explain the popularity of the 
complex in the modern adolescent subculture. 


5 See Lowrie, op. cit., regarding his educational theory of 
dating. 
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A Retest of Waller’s Rating Complex* 


ROBERT O. BLOOD, JR. 
University of Michigan 


WILLARD WALLER'S article on “The 
Rating and Dating Complex” appeared in the 
American Sociological Review for October, 
1937, and has had a profound impact on dis- 
cussions of college dating patterns ever since. 
The heart of Waller's article consists of a 
description of the “rating complex’ at Penn 
State College (referred to by the pseudonym 
of “X College’). According to Howard 
Becker, the observations by Waller were made 
during the academic year 1929-30 when the 
“Roaring Twenties” had not yet succumbed to 
the Depression.* 

Waller observed that competition for dates 
among both men and women students at Penn 
State was extremely keen, with victory going to 
those who rated highest on the campus scale 
of values. 

The rating complex for men gave primary 
emphasis to having plenty of money and the 
things that money can buy—a car, good clothes 
and fraternity membership. The remaining 
items in the male complex describe the tradi- 
tional college play-boy with “a good line,” 
“smooth manners and appearance,” and the 
ability to dance well. 

For gizls, the keynote was “Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success,” as top dating priority went 
to those who managed to be seen in the right 
places with the right (‘Class A”) men but 
not too often with the same individual. The 
“good line,” good clothes, and dancing skill 
were preferred characteristics for girls as well 
as fellows, but the girls had the extra task of 
maintaining at least the appearance of propri- 
ety with respect to social drinking and other 


* A paper read at the annual meeting of the Research 
Section of the National Council on Family Relations, Sep- 
tember 1, 1953. The writer is indebted to the Sociology 
Department of the University of Michigan for a research 
grant and to Jeanne E. Clare for administrative assistance. 

1 Comments made at the Research Section meeting men- 
tioned above. 
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currently unconventional behavior. 

Waller noted that this competitive-material- 
istic rating system was rather different from 
what are generally considered to be items pre- 
dictive of marital adjustment. In many re- 
spects, X College rating and dating seemed to 
be an area to which Benedict’s concept of “‘cul- 
tural discontinuity’’ might be applied, since a 
marked shift of perspective would be necessary 
in moving from casual dating to thoughts of a 
suitable marriage partner. College dating 
appeared to be dysfunctional as a prelude to 
marriage since it distracted students from the 
kinds of personality appraisal and interaction 
which pay off in the marriage relationship. 

Waller believed that this rating complex 
was “probably typical’ of schools similar to 
Penn State.? In the years since his article was 
published, it has been widely reprinted and 
quoted as the classic picture of dating on 
American campuses. 

It is virtually impossible to test the accuracy 
of Waller's description of Penn State College 
in 1929-30, although Becker believes that 
Waller may have been somewhat over-sensitive 
to the evidence of competitiveness and material- 
ism which he saw. It is feasible, however, to 
test the closeness of fit of Waller’s rating com- 
plex to the present generation of American stu- 
dents on various campuses. While such studies 
throw no light on the historical accuracy of 
Waller's picture, they do show whether or not 
it is justifiable to continue to think of Waller's 
1929-30 Penn State picture as applicable to 
colleges twenty and more years later. 

The first of several current studies which 
have been made was done at Penn State College 
in 1950 by William M. Smith, Jr.* A non- 


2 All quotations are taken directly from Waller’s article 
in the American Sociological Review, 2: 727-734, October, 
1937. 

%‘*Rating and Dating: A Re-Study,”” Marriage and 
Family Living, XIV: 312-317, November, 1952, 
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random sample of students who were given a 
check list containing items from Waller's rat- 
ing complex indicated that they felt many of 
the items were no longer operative on that 
campus. In addition, they wrote into the mar- 
gins of their questionnaires a number of per- 
sonality characteristics (such as considerateness 
and cheerfulness) which they thought were of 
greater importance than the Waller-Smith list. 

In 1953, the writer studied a cross section 
of undergraduates at the University of Mich- 
igan in order to follow-up on Smith’s restudy 
with a more explicit and refined test of the 
applicability of Waller’s rating complex. 

Although Waller’s article is more descrip- 
tive than systematic, the writer has incorpo- 
rated the basic elements of Waller's treatise in 
four generalizations which served as the hy- 
potheses for the present retest: 

Hypothesis 1: The items listed in Waller's 
rating complex are, relatively speaking, the 
most generally supported criteria in the campus 
norms for dating popularity. 

Hypothesis 2: Students are “extremely con- 
scious of these social distinctions,” i.e., this 
is a “‘scale of campus values” which is gener- 
ally recognized by the student body. ' 

Hypothesis 3: Students follow these campus 
norms in their own casual (or nonmarriage 
oriented) dating behavior. Or, as Waller put 
it, “they extend themselves enormously in 
order that they may rate.” 

Hypothesis 4: There is a sharp break be- 
tween what Waller calls “dating’’ and “court- 
ship,” or what is termed in this study casual 
dating and serious dating, caused by the fact 
that casual dating is governed by the rating 
complex whereas serious dating is oriented 
toward a different set of values. 


PROCEDURES 


Subjects. The universe to be sampled was 
limited to single American undergraduates as 
that portion of the student body within which 
the rating complex presumably operates most 
effectively. 

Random samples of 148 males and 158 fe- 
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males were drawn from the 1952-53 student 
directory of the University of Michigan.* The 
returns from the female and male samples 
were 85 per cent and 64 per cent complete, 
respectively. The bulk of the loss came from 
failure of the volunteer student interviewers 
to contact persons in the sample, especially 
men living off-campus. Although the returns 
for males are not as high as might be desired, 
analysis of the respondents shows that they 
represent the student body from which they 
were drawn rather closely. Broken down by 
the important dimensions of class standing 
and fraternity-sorority affiliation, the sample 
differs from the campus figures by a maximum 
of 5 per cent. 

Questionnaire. The questionnaire consisted 
of items drawn from two main sources—those 
Smith had adapted from Waller and those per- 
sonality characteristics which had been sug- 
gested to Smith by his Penn State respondents. 
New items of especially low frequency in 
Smith’s study (such as “Smoke’’ and “Have 
sex relations”) were eliminated as unlikely to 
receive widespread support elsewhere. The 
remaining items from these sources plus a 
few from Christensen’s similar study’ were 
pretested on students not included in the sam- 
ple, and then screened and reworded by a 
panel of undergraduates in order to secure items 
which would be both unambiguous and per- 
tinent to the student situation. In several in- 
stances this process involved breaking Waller's 
items down into their component parts in 
order to provide a more precise measure of the 
different facets involved. 

A major innovation in the questionnaire 
consists in the key questions which set the 
context for responding to the items. Smith 
had asked simply “What do you think a fel- 
low must do to be popular on this campus?” 


4 The undergraduate sex ratio was 1.6 to 1, but the two 
sexes were sampled separately. Throughout this paper, data 
are presented separately for the male and female samples 
since it is believed that the crucial determinant of male 
rating popularity is to be found in female attitudes, and 
vice versa. 

5 Harold T. Christensen, Marriege Analysis (New York: 
The Ronald Press Co., 1950), pp. 495-499. 
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Tasie 1. FemAre Percerrions or Campus Norms ror Mate Poputarity 











Item ~~ Rank Source of Item 
Is considerate 99-3 I 
Is pleasant and cheerful 97.8 3.5 
Is neat in appearance 97.8 3.5 Waller 
Has a sense of humor 97.8 3.5 
Is a good sport 97.8 3.5 
a in a group 97.0 6.5 
Has good sense, is intelligent 97.0 6.5 
Be natural 96.3 8 
Is appropriately dressed 95.5 9 Waller, modified 
Is dependable 94.8 II 
Thinks of things to do 94.8 II 
Gets along well with his own sex 94.8 II 
Is a well-rounded person 94.0 13 
Is honest, straight-forward 90.3 14 
Is well-poised 88.8 15 
Is an intelligent conversationalist 86.6 16 
Is emotionally mature 85.8 17 
Is a good listener 84.8 18 
Is good-looking, attractive ‘82.7 19 Waller 
Has polished manners 81.3 20 Waller, modified 
Is popular with the opposite sex 79.9 21 (Waller, female only) 
Doesn't have a reputation for petting 73.1 22 (Waller, female only) 
Is affectionate 70.9 23 rl 
Knows how to dance well 70.1 24 Waller 
Doesn't have a reputation for necking 64.9 25 (Waller, female only) 
Goes to popular places 57.9 26 (Waller, female only) 
Is willing to drink socially 47-4 27 (Waller, female only) 
Is willing to neck cn occasion 45-5 28 (Smith, modified) 
Is prominent in activities 34.3 29 Waller 
Belongs to a fraternity 32.1 30.5 Waller 
Has a car or access to one 32.1 30.5 Waller 
Has plenty of money 14.9 32 Waller 
Is willing to pet on occasion 13.4 33 (Smith, modified) 
Has plenty of clothes 9.7 34 Waller, modified 
Dates popular students only 9.0 35 (Waller, female only) 





We attempted to specify three distinct con- 
texts by wording three questions to be an- 
swered by a “yes” or “no” for each of the 
listed items: ris 

(1) First we sought to obtain the respond- 
ent’s perception of campus norms by asking 
of the women, “In your opinion, what do most 
girls on this campus think determines a fel- 
low’s popularity as a date?” The converse 
question was asked of the men. 

_ (2) This was followed by a question about 
the extent to which the respondent subscribed 
personally to these norms in his own prefer- 
ences for casual dates: “Which of the follow- 
ing items would you ordinarily consider neces- 
sary in a date? (without any direct thought 
of marriage).” 

(3) Finally, we repeated the above question 
in a form modified just enough to change the 
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context from casual dating to serious dating: 
“Which of the following items would you 
ordinarily consider necessary in a date whom 
you viewed as a prospective marriage partner?” 

These three questions were intended to en- 
able the respondent to discriminate between 
the campus norms as he saw them and his own 
personal preferences in casual and serious dat- 
ing.® 

FINDINGS 


Campus Norms? Hypothesis 1 stated that 
“the items listed in Waller’s rating complex 


®The usual ‘‘t test’’ of the significance of differences in 
percentages has been used to determine which differences in 
responses to the same item in the three different contexts 
have a low probability of being due simply to chance fac- 
tors. Differences too small to be statistically significant for 
the size of sample studied were deemed to be of little or no 
theoretical importance as well. Therefore, percentages which 
are not significantly different in the statistical sense are 
treated as equal for purposes of this paper. 
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TABLE 2. Mare Perceptions or Campus Norms ror Femare Poputarity 

Item — Rank Source of item 
Is pleasant and cheerful 100.0 1.5 
Is neat in appearance 100.0 1.5 (Waller, men only) 
Is considerate 95.8 3 
Is dependable 94.7 5 
Is good-looking, attractive 94-7 5 
Is appropriately dressed 94.7 5 Waller, modified 
Is a good sport 93-7 7.5 
Be natural 93-7 7.5 
Is a good listener 92.6 9 
Has a sense of humor 91.6 10 
Is honest, straight-forward 89.5 11.5 
Is well-poised 89.5 11.5 
Is willing to neck on occasion 88.4 13 (Smith, modified) 
Is willing to join in a group 87.4 14 
Is emotionally mature 86.3 15 
Is an intelligent conversationalist 85.3 17 
Has good sense, is intelligent 85.3 17 
Is well-rounded person 85.3 17 
Is affectionate 84.2 19 
Is popular with the opposite sex 83.2 20 Waller, modified 
Gets along well with her own sex 78.9 21 
Has polished manners 70.5 22 (Waller, men only) 
Is willing to pet on occasion 66.4 23 (Smith, modified) 
Thinks of things to do 65.3 24 
Knows how to dance 57.6 25 Waller 
Accepts last minute dates 54.3 26 Waller, reversed 
Doesn't have a reputation for petting 48.4 27 Waller, modified 
Is willing to drink socially 47-4 28 Waller, reversed 
Doesn't have a reputation for necking 40.0 29 Waller, modified 
Goes to popular places 35.8 30 Waller 
Belongs to a sorority 12.6 31.5 (Waller, frat only) 
Is prominent in activities 12.6 31.5 (Waller, men only) 
Has a car or access to one 11.6 33 (Waller, men only) 
Has plenty of clothes 6.3 34 Waller, modified 
Dates popular students only 4.2 35 Waller 
Has plenty of money 2.1 36 (Waller, men only) 





are, relatively speaking, the most generally 
supported criteria in the campus norms for dat- 
ing popularity.” In order to show which of 
the questionnaire items dealing with male pop- 
ularity were perceived by the largest propor- 
tion of our 134 women respondents as ele- 
ments of the campus norms, Table 1 presents 
the items ranked in order of the percentage of 
agreement. It may be seen at a glance that 
most of the items drawn from Waller’s rating 
complex fall in the bottom half of the table, 
whereas the unlabeled personality-type items 
nominated by the Penn State students and 
Christensen are relatively more popular. 
The relative standing of these two groups 
of items may best be summarized by saying 
that the 17 new personality-type items (source 
undesignated) average 93 per cent agreement, 
whereas the 10 items drawn from Waller’s 
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rating complex for males average only 55 per 
cent support. The average ranking of the new 
items is 10.7 compared with 23.3 for the 
Waller items. 

Table 2 shows that the 95 men in the 
Michigan sample present much the same picture 
when asked to indicate their perceptions of 
the campus norms for female popularity. The 
ten items derived from Wallet’s complex 
average only 47 per cent support compared to 
an average of 88 per cent for the “personality 
type” items. In average ranking, the new items 
stand twice as high at 12.4 as the Waller items 
at 25.9. 

We may therefore conclude that the items 
which Waller found at Penn State in 1929-30 
are not the most generally supported ingredi- 
ents of the University of Michigan rating com- 
plex in 1953. The position accorded to the 
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Tase 3. Femare Perceptions or Campus Norms ror Ma ez Poputarity Comparep Wit PersonAL PREFERENCES 
tn Casual AND Serious Dates ror IreMs IN WALLER's Ratinc Comp.ex 




















Per Cent Choosing Item 
, I II Il 
a — Personal Preference 
Campus ; 
Casual Serious 
Norms Date Date 
1. Is SMooTH IN MANNERS AND APPEARANCE 
Is neat in appearance 97.8 97.0 98.5 
Has polished manners 81.3 SD* 68.7 68.7 
Is good looking, attractive 82.7 HSD 61.2 SD 45-5 
2. Has p CLOTHES ; 
Is appropriately dressed 95.5 96.35 go.2 
Has plenty of clothes 9.7 4:5 i? 3.7 
3. Knows How to Dance WELL 70.1 HSD 49-3 2st HSD 29.1 
4. Is PROMINENT IN ACTIVITIES 34.3 HSD 17.2 23.9 
5. BELONGS TO A FRATERNITY $4.1 HSD 11.9 6.0 
6. Has a Car or Access TO A CAR 32.1 HSD 11.2 17.4 
7. Has Ptenty or Money 14.9 6.7 6.0 





* SD and HSD are abbreviations for “Significant Difference” and “Highly Significant Difterence,” respectively. Dif- 
ferences between adjacent columns (i.e., contexts) are considered statistically significant (SD) when the probability of their 
occurring by chance with samples of this size is not more than 5,in 100 (the .05 level), and are considered highly significant 


(HSD) when the chance probability is not greater than .o1. 


new personality-type items is sufficiently greater 
than that for the Walleresque items to refute 
Hypothesis 1 for both the male and female 
rating complexes. 

Generally Recognized? Wypothesis 2 stated 
that the items in Waller’s rating complex are 
generally recognized by the student body, and 
we believe that if more than half the respond- 
ents fail to choose an item it can hardly be 
said to constitute a “generally recognized” 
campus norm. We have’ segregated the Waller 
items in Table 3 and have drawn a line across 
the middle which indicates that only the top 
three of Wallet’s original seven items survive 
this minimal test as far as the University of 
Michigan is concerned. 

Waller originally specified that it was essen- 
tial for men to have good clothes (Item 3). 
When the Michigan study broke this item down 
into its personality and materialistic compo- 
nents, it is apparent that “dressing appropri- 
ately” is supported just as extensively as sheer 
ownership of many clothes is rejected. While 
for the moment we retain “Is appropriately 
dressed” as a possible modified form of the 
original Waller item, it is clear that much of 
the original moneyed flavor has been removed. 
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The new Michigan breakdowns of Waller's 
“smoothness in manners and appearance’ 
suggest that the most important aspect is 
simply neatness, with polished manners and 
good looks coming in considerably down the 
list. Like dressing appropriately, neatness is 
the kind of quality which presumably any col- 
lege man can learn, no matter how poor his 
inheritance either physically or financially. 

When we examine the rate of Waller's fe- 
male rating complex as tested in the first 
column of Table 4, we find similarly that four 
of Waller's items fail to receive majority sup- 
port from the Michigan sample. William 
Smith’s phrase, “Is in demand as a date,” for 
Item 2, with its 62 per cent support, is prob- 
ably closer to Waller's item than our “popu- 
larity with the opposite sex’’ which fails to 
specify the competitive dating context. Hence 
the Michigan figure of 83 per cent agreement 
ptobably over-represents the extent of con- 
firmation of Waller's thesis at this point. 

We may summarize the bearing of the first 
columns of Tables 3 and 4 on our second 
hypothesis by saying .that roughly half of 
Waller's items fail to receive majority support 
and must be considered inapplicable as in- 
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Taste 4. Mate Perceptions or Campus Norms ror Femare Poputarity Comparep WITH Persona PrererENCes 
tn Casua AND Serious Datss ror Items IN WALLER's Ratinc Compiex 




















Per Cent Choosing Item 
: I Ill 
Question: 
Plentent: Per —" Personal Preference 
— Casual Serious 
Norms Date Date 
1. Has Goop Ciorues 
Is appropriately dressed 94-7 95.8 89.5 
Has plenty of clothes 6.3 10.6 8.4 
2. Popucarity as A DATE 
Is popular with the opposite sex 83.2 HSD 54:7 65.3 
3. Knows How to Dance Wei 57.6 54.7 HSD 33.7 
4. Does Nor Drink n Groups 
Is willing to drink socially (““No™ answers) (52.6) (49.5) (56.8) 
5. Viocates ConvENTIONS IF AT ALL WitH Great 
Secrecy AND DiscrETION 
Doesn't have a reputation 
a) for petting 48.4 38.9 HSD 14.77 
b) for necking 40.0 34-7 HSD 67.4 
6. Is Never AVAILABLE FOR Last-Minute Dates 
Accepts last-minute dates 
“No” answers) (45.7) —_ _ 
7. Gors TO Poputar PLAces 35.8 36.8 31.6 
8. Consistentty Dates Crass-A Men 
Dates popular students only 4-2 12.6 SD 3.2 





SD—Significant Difference, .o5 level. 
HSD—Highly Significant Difference, .o1 level. 


gtedients of the current rating complex. More 
over, where modifications have been made in 
Waller's items, the pattern of responses to the 
modified items suggests that personality aspects 
now outrank the competitive-materialistic as- 
pects which dominated the X College rating 
complex in the 1930's. Therefore, Waller's 
“scale of campus values” is not generally sub- 
scribed to by contemporary students at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan." 

Personal Preferences. Wypothesis 3 reflects 
Waller's impression that Penn State students 
“extend themselves enormously” in order to 
measure up to the campus norms in their own 
casual dating. Column II of Table 3 shows 
that this fails to be true of Michigan students 


™Data from Smith’s 1950 Penn State study and an un- 
published 1953 study by Carl Kleis of undergraduates at 
small, church-related Hope College in Holland, Michigan, 
show that many Waller items fail to obtain majority support 
as elements in the campus rating complex at those institu- 
tions. Tables showing this three-college comparison may be 
obtained from the writer and indicate that the findings of 
the University of Michigan study are not unique to this in- 
stitution, 
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in 1953. Six of the Walleresque items used in 
our questionnaire (those designated by the 
symbols SD and HSD) command the support 
of significantly fewer students as far as their 
personal preferences in casual dating are con- 
cerned than they received as campus norms. 

It is interesting to note that the only items 
among the male complex which carry over 
effectively into casual dating preferences 
(“neatness” and “appropriate dressing”) are 
those which we have already interpreted as 
oriented away from Waller's materialistic em- 
phasis. 

Table 4 shows that the perceived norms for 
females do tend to be preferred in casual 
dating too, with the single exception that the 
gitl who is popular with men is more often 
deemed to rate well on campus than preferred 
as a prospective date. 

In general, however, Tables 3 and 4 show 
further vulnerability of Waller's items to this 
test of their normative influence over preferred 
dates, especially as far as the male rating com- 
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plex is concerned. Hypothesis 3 receives little 
clear-cut support, except perhaps in the con- 
tinued borderline preference for dancing ability 
in gitls who are dated casually. 

Sharp Break? The final hypothesis sug- 
gested that the campus norms would not only 
be applied in casual dating but be rejected in 
serious dating, so that shifting from a dalliance 
relationship to thought of marriage would re- 
quire breaking with the whole rating and dat- 
ing complex. 

Examination of the right hand columns in 
Tables 3 and 4 shows that this kind of break 
does occur with respect to dancing ability for 
both males and females. The only other 
changes of note are that male good looks con- 
tinue their decline from the support received 
as campus norms and that girls with reputa- 
tions for necking or petting are now preponder- 
antly rejected for the first time. The BMOC- 
fraternity-car-clothes-money complex has al- 
ready been scrapped by Michigan girls in their 
casual dating preferences so that thinking of 
martiage requires no further significant changes 
in their orientation. Conversely, the person- 
ality type items near the top of the list, which 
were frequently chosen both as campus norms 
and as personal preferences in casual dating, 
continue to receive extensive support as quali- 
fications for a potential marriage partner. The 
confirmation of Hypothesis 4 is therefore 
spotty at best and fails to disclose any wide- 
spread discontinuity between personal prefer- 
ences in casual and in serious dating. 

Conclusions, This study of questionnaire 
responses from a representative group of stu- 
dents at the University of Michigan, with ad- 
ditional information from two other institu- 
tions, has failed to support the applicability 
of Waller's rating complex to students now 
at these colleges: 

(1) From a mixed list of Waller’s pre- 
dominantly competitive-materialistic items and 
of personality characteristics suggested chiefly 
by Penn State students, substantially fewer 
Michigan students designated Waller's items 
as elements of the Michigan campus scale of 
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values than agree with the personality items. 

(2) More than half of Waller’s items were 
rejected by a majority of the Michigan students 
and therefore do not constitute norms for this 
campus as a whole in 1953. 

(3) Given the opportunity to differentiate 
their own casual dating preferences from what 
they perceived as the campus norms, even fewer 
Michigan women reported they lived by the 
items in Waller's rating complex for men 
than had supported them for the campus gen- 
erally. To a considerable extent, therefore, 
these rating norms fail to function normatively 
in the sense of controlling even those indi- 
viduals who recognize them. 

(4) Finally, Waller's belief that X College 
students had to undergo a sharp alteration in 
dating preferences when moving from casual 
to serious dating also appears to be inappli- 
cable to the current Michigan data. 

Indeed the only item which seems to fit 
Waller’s pattern of normative control over 
casual dating with a sharp break to serious 
dating preferences is female dancing ability 
(Table 4) which at 57.6 per cent had far from 
general acceptance as a campus norm, and 
ranked among the bottom third of items in 
Table 2. 

In short, Waller's 1929-30 picture of a com- 
petitive-materialistic rating complex which 
governs casual dating but is dysfunctional in 
relation to mate selection seems to be ques- 
tionable at every point so far as its applica- 
bility to 1953 Michigan undergraduates as a 
whole is concerned. The same questions ap- 
pear to be raised by the comparable studies 
made at Penn State College in 1950 and at 
Hope College in 1953. However valid Wal- 
ler’s picture may have been in 1929-30, it 
seems doubtful that it should any longer be 
assumed to be typical of rating and dating on 
American campuses. 


®The actual University of Michigan norms and per- 
sonal preferences and how they differ by sex, fraternity 
affiliation, and class standing are to be discussed in another 
paper entitled ‘‘Uniformities and Diversities in Campus 
Dating Preferences.’’ 
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Influence of Comparative Social Class of Companion 


Upon Premarital Heterosexual Behavior* 


WINSTON W. EHRMANN 
University of Florida 


One of several relationships investigated by 
the writer in a study of 841 collegians was that 
between the comparative social class of com- 
panion and the extent of premarital hetero- 
sexual behavior. As a result of an exploratory 
study of thirty students, a schedule was devised 
for this and other purposes. The data were 
then collected by means of this schedule from 
approximately one thousand students in the 
writer's classes in Marriage and the Family 
between 1947 and 1951.1. The 841 schedules 
which were sufficiently complete to be used in 
the statistical analyses came from 576 males 
and 265 females. 

The physical love-making activities on dates 
for a one-month period were classified into 
various categories which are called “stages.” 
The five stages in which we are interested for 
purposes of this paper are: Stage B, no physi- 


cal contact or holding of hands only; Stage C, . 


kissing and hugging, or boy fondling the girl’s 
breast with his hands outside her clothes, or 
both; Stage D, boy fondling the girl’s naked 
breast, as well as any activity in C; Stage E, 
boy fondling the girl’s genitals or naked area 
around genitals, as well as any activity in C or 
D; and Stage F, sexual intercourse, as well as 
any activity in C, D, or E. It should be noted 
that Stage B is the only one in which there is 
dating, but no petting or sexual intercouse. 
Each date of each subject was classified into 
one, and only one, of these five stages accord- 


* Paper read at the 17th Annual Groves Conference held 
at Purdue University on April 30, 1954. It is based in 
part upon portions of a manuscript by the writer entitled 
Premarital Dating Behavior which will be published by the 
Dryden Press, 

1The method of obtaining the cooperation of these stu- 
dents, problems encountered in the design and in the ad- 
ministration of the schedule, and some of the findings are 
presented in Winston W. Ehrmann, ‘‘Student Cooperation 
in a Study of Dating Behavior," Marriage and Family Liv- 
ing, 14: 322-326, November, 1952. 
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ing to the physically most advanced stage to 
which the couple had gone on that date. The 
23 males and two females who were not having 
dates were classified as being in Stage A, and 
they are omitted from consideration here. In 
addition whether any genital activity occurred 
or not was also recorded.? 

On the basis of the exploratory interviews 
and of prior knowledge of the dating habits 
of students, it was decided that a simple, 
though effective, way of examining some as- 
pects of the interrelation between premarital 
heterosexual behavior and social status could 
be by means of the comparative social class 
position of the person or persons dated. By 
this criterion a companion belongs to the same, 
or to a lower, or to a higher social class. These 
are, of course, the “comparative social class 
positions of the companions” with reference to 
the person reporting the activity, but they are 
usually called hereafter in this paper “social 
classes” or “social classes of companion.” In 
three appropriately marked columns for each 
stage the subject recorded his or her behavior 
with companions of each social class separately. 
Only a few subjects expressed any difficulties 
in classifying their companions by this method. 


2In addition to Stages A through F the schedule also 
had Stages G and H. Stage G included the female fondling 
the male’s genital through his clothes and Stage H_ the 
female fondling the male’s naked genital. These activities 
never occurred by themselves, but always in conjunction 
with behavior included in other stages, particularly E and 
F. ‘‘Genital activity’’ means any manual-genital contact 
(that is, male to female, Stage E, or female to male, Stage 
G or H) or genital-genital contact (that is, sexual inter- 
course, Stage F). Although Stage E in some cases involved 
contact with the areas around the genitals and not the 
genitals proper, this behavior was included in the category 
of ‘‘genital activity.’’ 

® In the oral and written directions the meaning of social 
classes, as well as that of other items on the schedule, was 
discussed. The subjects raised questions about interpreta- 
tion of statements on the schedule which were answered by 
the writer. 
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Taste 1. Soctat Crass or CoMPANIONS 








Dates with com- 
panions cf these Males Females 
social classes 





f % f % 








Same only 338 61.0 183 69.5 
Lower only 9 1.6 6 2.3 
Higher only 11 2.0 2 0.8 
Same and Lower 86 —s_:115.6 12 4.6 
Same and Higher 39 7.1 $3. 12.5 
Lower and Higher 2 0.4 I 0.4 
All Three 12.3 26 9.9 

553 100.0 263 100.0 





All others accepted it without question prob- 
ably because it is based upon a recognized day- 
by-day functional relationship. An individual 
might date persons of one, two, or all three 
social classes. There are, therefore, seven 
possible classifications (all of which were 
found in our sample) into which subjects might 
be placed according to the social class of com- 
panion as shown on Table 1. 

The distributions for males and females ac- 
cording to the social class of companion in 
Table 1 differ significantly. Nevertheless, a 
majority of each sex, six in 10 males and seven 
in 10 females, dated persons of the same social 
class only. Most “‘crossers” of social class 
lines dated persons within the same social class, 
as well as ones outside it. The impression 
from Table 1 that males more than females 
obtained companions from a lower social class, 
whereas females more than males from a higher 
social class is found upon closer analysis to be 
only partially correct. Another way of classi- 
fying our subjects is by what is arbitrarily 
called the consolidated percentages for social 
class of companion. This classifies all subjects 
into three groups according to whether they 
date a companion of the same, or of a lower, 
or of a higher social class irrespective of other 
companions.’ Among our subjects, 96.0 per 


“Table 1. The frequencies for ‘‘Lower and Higher’’ 
and for ‘‘All Three’? were combined for calculation of X?. 
df = 5, X?= 29.06, P < .01. 

5 For example, a boy who dated girls from the same 
and a lower social class is classified in both ‘‘Same’’ and 
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Taste 2. Soctat Crass or ComPpANION wITH Wxom Sus- 
yect Hap tHe Most Apvancep HererosexuaAt BEHAVIOR 











Activity with com- 











panions of these Males Females 
social classes 
f % f % 

Same only 380 68.6 209.)=—s«-79..6 
Lower only 77 13.9 8 3.0 
Higher only 18 3.3 12 4.6 
Same and Lower 48 8.7 8 3.0 
Same and Higher II 2.0 18 6.8 
Lower and Higher 2 0.4 fe) 0.0 
All Three 17 3.1 8 3.0 

553 100.0 263 100.0 





cent of the males and 96.5 per cent of the 
females dated persons of the same social class; 
29.9 per cent of the males and 17.2 per cent 
of the females dated persons of a lower social 
class ; and 21.8 per cent of the males and 23.6 
per cent of the females dated persons of a 
higher social class. In other words, the males 
crossed class lines to obtain dating partners to 


-a slightly higher degree than females, and the 


males secured companions from a lower social 
class about twice as often as the female. 
Another way of examining the influence of 
comparative social class of companion is by 
means of the companion with whom one had 
the most extreme physical intimacy as con- 
trasted to the foregoing which is in terms 
of all persons dated regardless of the degree 
of overt love-making. As shown in Table 2 
the difference between the frequency distri- 
butions for our males and females in these 
terms is quite marked.* Although the great 
majority of both sexes, seven in 10 males and 
eight in 10 females, went farther with com- 
panions in their own social class, there ap- 
peared to be a tendency among the male 
crossers to have the extreme behavior with 
girls of a lower social class or with those of 





“‘Lower,”’ whereas one who dated girls of the same socia! 
class is classified in ‘‘Same’’ only. It is, of course, for this 
reason that the consolidated figures for one group total 
more than one hundred per cent. 

Table 2. The frequencies for ‘‘Lower and Higher’’ and 
for “All Three’’ were combined for calculation of X?. 
df=5$, X?= 44.20, P < .01. 
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the same and a lower social class and among 
the female crossers to have this experience with 
boys of the same and higher social class. This 
supposition is confirmed, especially with ref- 
erence to males, by the consolidated percent- 
ages. Among these subjects, 82.4 per cent of 
the males and 92.4 per cent of the females had 
their most advanced behavior with one in the 
same social class; 26.1 per cent of the males 
and 9.0 per cent of the females with one in a 
lower social class; and 8.8 per cent of the males 
and 14.4 per cent of the females with one in 
a higher social class. 

In the following analysis of patterns of 
heterosexual behavior terms of stages, the fol- 
lowing facts about the sample population as a 
whole should be kept in mind. Although 65.4 
per cent of the males and 12.5 per cent of the 
females were not virgins, only 38.8 per cent of 
the males and 9.1 per cent of the females were 
engaged in coitus as part of their current 
monthly activities at the time of study. From 
interviews with 100 subjects, 50 males and 50 
females, it was learned that nearly all coeds 
were having most of their dating experiences 
with fellow male students. Most males, how- 
ever, went to their home towns or elsewhere 
away from the campus on week ends or during 
vacations for dates. Only a few went with 
coeds. This fact is to be expected in view of 
the much larger number of males than females 
in the campus population at that time which 
ranged between 16 to one and 6 to one. 

The distributions by stages of heterosexual 
behavior are given in Table 3" for the non- 
crossers (i.e., those dating persons in the same 
social class only) and for the three largest 


"Table 3. (1) Comparison of the composite frequency 
distributions. (a) Males. The frequencies for Stages B-C 
and for Stages D-E were combined; df= 6, X? = 93.89, 
P< .01. (b) Females. Stages B-C and D-F were com- 
bined; df = 3, X*= 4.03, P< .30 > .20. (2) Compari- 
son of the frequency distributions of each group of crossers 
with different classes of companions. (a) Males. Table 
3b: df= 4, X?= 30.88, P< .01. Table 3c: df=4, 
X?= 12.22, P< .05. Table 3d: df=8, X? = 46.00, 
P< .01. (b) Females. Stages C-F were combined for 
all of the following. Table 3f: df= 1, X?= 3.54, P < .10 
> .05. Table 3g: df=1, X*=2.18, P< .20 > .10, 
Table 3h: df = 2, X¥= 11.95, P < .01. 
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groups of crossers (i.e., those dating persons 
of the same and a lower social class, those 
dating persons of the same and a higher social 
class, and those dating persons of all three 
social classes). These figures are consistent 
with those in Tables 1 and 2, but more impor- 
tantly, they reveal to an even greater extent 
differences in heterosexual behavior between 
our males and females and between the non- 
crossers and crossers of social class lines within 
each sex group. In Table 3 individuals are 
classified according to the most advanced stage, 
B through F, to which they were going at the 
time of study, and also according to whether 
they were engaging or not in any genital 
activity. For the crosser the behavior patterns 
with each class of companions and the com- 
bined, or composite, patterns are given. The 
composite frequency distribution of the crossers 
gives the most advanced stages to which the 
individuals in the group were going irrespective 
of social class of the companion with whom 
one was having this experience.® 

The higher composite incidence of coitus 
among the males who dated girls of the same 
and a lower social class and those who dated 
girls of all three social classes arose primarily 
as a result of their activity with girls of a 
lower social class. In addition, the behavior 
patterns by stages of these two different groups 
of males with girls of a lower social class are 
unusually alike even to the number engaged in 
sexual intercourse. Another remarkable paral- 
lelism occurs in the distributions of activities 
with girls of the same social class for males 
who dated girls of the same social class only, 
for those who dated girls of the same and a 
lower social class, and for those who dated girls 

8 For example, among the 86 males who were dating 
girls of the same and ones of a lower social class, 59 
(or 68.6% of the total) were experiencing coitus. This is 
the ‘‘composite’’ percentage for coitus for this group. Among 
these, four males (or 4.7% of the total) were having this 
activity with girls of the same social class only, 37 (or 
43.0% of the total) with girls of a lower social class only, 
and 18 (or 21.0% of the total) with girls of both the same 
and a lower social class. In other words, as shown in 
Table 3, 22 (or 25.6%) were having sexual intercourse with 


girls of the same social class, and 55 (or 64.0%) with girls 
of a lower social class. 
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TABLE 3. HeTerosexuat Benavior sy Socitat Crass or COMPANIONS 








Stages Genital 








Behavior with Com- 
N panions of these Behavior 
Social Classes B Cc D E F Total No Yes 
Males 
3a. Males Who Date Females of the Same Social Class Only 

338 Same (Composite) 6.5 40.3 7.4 18.6 27.2 100.0 52.7 47-3 

3b. Males Who Date Females of the Same and of a Lower Social Class 
86 Same 7.0 40.7 13.9 12.8 25.6 100.0 54.7 45.3 
86 Lower 7.0 13.9 3.5 11.6 64.0 100.0 24.4 75.6 
86 Composite 9:3 / Bgl 2.3 12.8 68.6 100.0 17.4 82.6 

3c. Males Who Date Females of the Same and of a Higher Social Class 
39 Same 5.1 46.2 5.1 15.4 28.2 100.0 46.2 53.8 
39 Higher 25.6 53-9 5.1 10.3 5.1 100.0 79.5 20.5 
39 Composite 2.6 38.4 7.7. 23.3 28.2 100.0 46.2 53.8 

3d. Males Who Date Females of All Three Social Classes 
68 Same 1.3 a9.5 13.2 13.2 48.6 100.0 32.4 67.6 
68 Lower 4-4 11.8 1.5 13.2 60.1 100.0 16.2 83.8 
68 Higher 16.2 42.6 4-4 11.8 25.0 100.0 60.3 39.7 
68 Composite 0.0 11.8 0.0 7860) 9624 100.0 11.8 88.2 
Females 
3e. Females Who Date Males of the Same Social Class Only 

183 Same (Composite) 3.8 61.8 8.2 8917.5 8.7 100.0 73.2 26.8 

3f. Females Who Date Males of the Same and of a Lower Social Class 
12 Same 8.3 83.4 0.0 8.3 0.0 100.0 91.7 8.3 
12 Lower 41.7 58.3 0.0 0.0 0.0 100.0 100.0 0.0 
12 Composite 8:3 83.4 0.0 8.3 0.0 100.0 91.7 8.3 

3g. Females Who Date Males of the Same and of a Higher Social Class 
33 Same 15.2 57.5 9.1 12.1 6.1 100.0 78.8 21.2 
33 i 30.3 48.4 6.1 6.1 9.1 100.0 84.8 15.2 
33 Composite 1.0... SG TAT 15.1 12.1 100.0 69.7 30.3 

3h. Females Who Date Males of All Three Social Classes 

26 Same I1.§ 61.6 7.7 15.4 3.8 100.0 73.1 26.9 
26 Lower 53.9 30.8 0.0 11.5 3.8 100.0 84.6 15.4 
26 Higher 23.1 69.3 0.0 3.8 3.8 100.0 92.3 7.7 
23.1 "7.9 100.0 65.4 34.6 





26 Composite 11.5 53.9 3.8 


of the same and a higher social class. The 
incidences of coitus are virtually the same. It 
should be noted that among the males who 
dated females of the same and a higher social 
class the number who had coitus with females 
of a higher social class was very small and the 
number who were engaged in no petting was 
very large. Among males who dated females 
of all three social classes many more went to 
the more advanced stages of behavior with girls 
of the same and of a higher social class than 
males in the other groups. The pattern of be- 
havior of these males with girls of a lower 
social class was, however, essentially the same 
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as that of those who dated girls of the same 
and a lower social class. All of these similari- 
ties and differences are also reflected in the 
figures for genital behavior. 

In spite of the inadequate size of the samples 
for the purpose of statistical comparisons of 
the three groups of females who crossed social 
class lines in dating, their patterns of behavior 
are logically consistent with reference to one 
another and to the activity of the girls who 
dated boys in the same social class only. If 
the fact that the coeds were sexually much less 
experienced than the men students is kept in 
mind, it can be seen that the variations in 
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patterns of heterosexual experience among the 
females by social class of companion are in 
part in accordance with that learned from the 
male distributions and in part not. The 
greatest difference in frequencies among the 
females occurs in the stages of least and among 
the males in the stages of most physically in- 
volved heterosexual activities. In other words 
the variation among these males is adequately 
expressed in terms of those who did or did not 
engage in coitus, whereas among these females 
in terms of those who did or did not engage in 
petting. The smallest number of non-petting 
daters occurred among the females who dated 
males of the same social class only. Even 
among the girls who crossed class lines in dat- 
ing, more had petting experiences with boys 
in the same class than with those either of a 
higher or of a lower social class. The num- 
ber who were engaged in these activities was 
intermediate with males of a higher social class 
and lowest with males of a lower social class. 

These findings indicate that the degree of 
physical intimacy among the females was great- 
est with males of the same social class, inter- 
mediate with those of a higher, and least with 
those of a lower social class; whereas among 
males it was greatest with females of a lower 
social class, intermediate with those of the 
same, and least with those of a higher social 
class. 

There are several apparent and at least one 
obscure implications of this study; one con- 
cerns method and the others the findings. The 
concept of stages which is based upon actual 
functional relations is a convenient device for 
viewing heterosexual behavior and for investi- 
gating the interrelation between it and other 
phenomena. That it lends itself readily to 
statistical treatment has many advantages, but 
what is to be remembered with equal clarity is 
that it has one disadvantage, too. It could 
lend itself too easily to this purpose and be- 
come a scientific pitfall.° 


® Further investigation might show that a different division 
of behavior into a greater or lesser number of stages is 
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Our findings indicate that the comparative 
social class position of the companion has a 
profound influence upon premarital hetero- 
sexual behavior and, by inference, probably 
upon mate selection as well. The marked 
tendency of males to descend the social ladder 
for dating companions seems to be motivated 
primarily by a desire to find willing sexual 
partners. This conclusion is consistent with 
our schedule data; it was confirmed in the 100 
interviews; and it has been said to exist by 
many other writers. This relationship is, of 
course, legend in our society, and it has been 
described by various writers, earlier by Floyd 
Dell?® and Willard Waller, and later by 
August B. Hollingshead,1? Alfred C. Kinsey 
and his associates,> and Winston W. Ehr- 
mann.‘ Our findings give added empirical 
confirmation to these observations. It should 
be noted that a host of writers following the 
lead set by the incisive analysis of Waller have 
viewed this phenomenon almost solely as one 
of sexual exploitation of the girl in which she 
has submitted to these experiences in exchange 
for a little social prestige and some paltry 
material gains, but without the usual expecta- 
tions of marriage. Some authors of texts stress 
this occurrence as a social evil which, of course, 
it is usuaily considered. 

For these reasons a further consequence of 
this relation is usually overlooked. Another 





more useful than the one presented here. This device can 
and has been used to determine the degree to which (1) 
the male or female initiates behavior in each stage and (2) 
the male or the female or circumstances prevent the be- 
havior from going farther. See Winston W. Ehrmann ‘‘Stu- 
dent Cooperation in a Study of Dating Behavior,’’ Marriage 
and Family Living, 14: 322-326, November, 1952. 

Love in the Machine Age (New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, 1930), pp. 163-164. 

The Family: A Dynamic Interpretation (New York: 
Cordon Company, 1938), pp. 246-247, and in the revision 
by Reuben Hill (New York: The Dryden Press, 1951), 
pp. 165-166. 

13 Elmtown’s Youth (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 
1949), pp. 232 and 240. 

1% Alfred C, Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, Clyde E. 
Martin, and Paul Gebhard, Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Female (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1953), 
p. 78. 

14 “‘Non-conformance of Male and Female Reports on 
Pre-Marital Coitus,’’ Social Problems, 1: 155-159, April, 
1954, 
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folk observation which has received support, 
for example, in a study by August B. Hollings- 
head?® is that although persons usually marry 
within their own social class, the men who 
cross class lines in marriage are more likely 
than the women to select a spouse from a lower 
social class. This phenomenon has also been 
cited as one of the two ways in which social 
classes are kept fluid, and, incidentally, a caste 
system avoided: men raise their social class 
status by economic or professional endeavors 
and women by marriage. 

It should be noted that a woman who raises 
her social status by marriage is usually con- 
sidered to have committed a socially acceptable, 
or even a commendable, act (“She married 
rather well!’’) as long as she does not fla- 
grantly violate romantic ideals (‘She married 
him just for his money!”). By contrast, the 
so-called sexual exploitation of women of a 
lower social class (which, of course, usually in- 
volves the material exploitation of the male) 
is generally viewed as being socially undesir- 
able. That these two phenomena are closely 
related, and even in some cases merely the be- 
ginning and the end of the same set of acts, is 
almost completely ignored. This scientific 


15 “‘Cultural Factors in the Selection of Marriage Mates,”’ 
American Sociological Review, 15: 625-626, October, 1953. 


oversight probably persists because one of 
these relationships is considered socially evil 
and the other socially good. Yet that they are 
interrelated seems inescapable. Research in- 
ferences, to say nothing of the voluminous 
writings of authors of texts, strongly, even 
though indirectly, supported these conclusions. 

Viewed in this way we might come to a 
closer approximation to two other matters also. 
It might be that women of a lower social class 
allow themselves to be placed in a position to 
be sexually exploited for other than meagerly 
or paltry reasons. A great many undoubtedly 
have the “main chance,” that is marriage, in 
mind. The odds may be against them, but 
they accept the gamble because the stakes are 
high. The other matter concerns a sociological 
principle which is accepted in other areas, but 
is oftentimes not in the field of marriage and 
the family because it is contrary to strong moral 
principles. It is, of course, the simple fact that 
an act that is thought to be socially undesirable 
might support or make possible another act that 
is considered socially desirable. Can it be then 
that some of the premarital sexual exploitation 
of women, or shall we say the search for 
women who are willing sexual companions, 
helps indirectly to maintain a more democratic 
social organization ? 





Government 


The 20-cent Infant Care pamphlet still re- 
mains the number one best-seller on the list of 
the thousands of publications of the U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 

Since it was first issued by the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in 1913, over nine million copies 
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Best-Sellers 


of Infant Care have been sold. 
eight new editions. 

Other best-sellers are: Prenatal Care, over 
four million copies; Your Child From One to 
Six, over three million copies, and Your Child 
From Six to Twelve, one million. 


It has had 
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Religious Behavior of Church Families 


SARAH FRANCES ANDERS 
The Florida State University 


How do the religious practices of church- 
going families vary according to differences in 
the organization of their families? This is 
the general question to which the present study 
has sought an answer. 

Few, if any, existing studies have analyzed 
organized religious life in terms of the organi- 
zation of the participating families. The 
available literature is mainly of three types: 
(1) the community survey, as in Middletown, 
where a section is given over to a discussion of 
the community's attitudes and reactions toward 
organized religion; (2) theoretical and em- 
pirical studies relating church attendance to 
deviant social types, such as the marginal man 
or the juvenile delinquent ;* and (3) the atti- 
tudinal studies concerning God, the church, and 
related ideas chiefly among college students or 
children of varying backgrounds. But none 
of these studies has attempted to relate church 
participation to the family as a social unit. 

The present study is concerned with testing 
two general propositions: (1) different types 
of church families tend to manifest different 
degrees of church participation, and (2) fami- 


1 Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1929). See also: Frank D. Alexander, ‘‘Religion 
in a Rural Community of the South,”’ American Sociological 
Review, VI: 241-251, April, 1949; Bultena’s ‘‘Church Mem- 
bership and Church Attendance in Madison, Wisconsin,”’ 
American Sociological Review, XIV: 284-389, June, 1949; 
Philip M. Smith, ‘‘Protestant Comity in Metropolitan Pitts- 
burgh,"’ American Sociological Review, VIII: 425-432, Aug., 
1943; and C. L, Wilson, ‘‘A Social Picture of a Congrega- 
tion,’’ American Sociological Review, X: 418-422, June, 1945. 

2 These include such studies as found in: Jerome Davis, 
“The Social Action Pattern of the Religious Leader,’’ Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, I: 105-114, Feb., 1936; Hulett’s 
“The Social Role of the Mormon Polygamous Male,”’ 
American Sociological Review, VIII: 279-287, June, 1943; 
Wm, C. Kvaraceus, “‘Delinquent Behavior and Church At- 
tendance,"’ Sociology and Social Research, XXVIII: 284- 
289, Mar.-April, 1944; and P. M. Smith, ‘‘Organized Re- 
ligion and Criminal Behavior,’ Sociology and Social Re- 
search, XXXIII: 362-367, May-June, 1949. 

*Such as: Paul C. Glick and Kimball Young, ‘‘Justifica- 
tions for Religious Attitudes and Habits,’’ Journal of Social 
Psychology, XVII: 45-68, Feb., 1943; and A. R. Gilliland’s 
“The Attitude of College Students toward God and the 
Church,”” Journal of Social Psychology, XI: 11-18, 1940. 
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lies in different levels of church participation 
tend to differ in certain attitudes, family re- 
ligious behavior, and length of community 
residence. 

“Types of church families” and “church 
participation” were defined as follows: 


A church family is a close kinship group, living 
together (not a household group) which has an affili- 
ation, either partial or complete, with this particular 
church. 

An unbroken family is one composed of either 
single persons or the complete conjugal unit, parents 
and children, even when the children are temporarily 
away in college or in service, or when “outsiders” 
are included in the family group. 

Split family designates all families which are dis- 
united in marital structure or church affiliation. 
(Marital split involves death, divorce, institutionaliza- 
tion, or military service; and church split pertains to 
families in which one or more members are not af- 
filiated with this particular church.) 

Church participation refers to certain activities of 
church family members in this church, for which 
there are accurate records available. An effort has 
been made to limit the concept to those behavior 
characteristics which are measurable, valid, and rep- 
resentative. 

Level of church participation indicates the degree 
of church participation of families as measured by 
seven aspects of participation. As is later explained, 
the data suggested five such levels. 

Family church participation refers to the average 
participation score of all family members in the seven 
measured aspects of participation. 


THE METHOD OF STUDY 


The locus for the present study is a Prot- 
estant church in the small urban community of 
Quincy, Florida. Church records were secured 
for the period of one church year, running 
from October through September; and they 
included participation records for the following 
seven aspects: two Sunday worship services, 
two Sunday organizational meetings, giving, 
leadership roles, and other church organiza- 
tions. They also provided accurate records 
on family structure and size. For the atti- 
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tudinal study, a mixed type of sampling method 
was used on the 417 church families in the 
controlled population: stratification of all 
church families into their respective participa- 
tion levels, and then a random sampling of 
families within each level. A total of 120 
interviews of families was made, choosing the 
woman as the respondent in most instances be- 
cause of the preponderance of adult women in 
split family situations. 

Five participation levels or “ideal types” 
were developed, based on amount and kind of 
participation, which seemed most applicable to 
the data; each “level” represented a range of 
score values, based on the family participation 
average in each of the seven aspects of partici- 
pation: i.e., going from Level V to Level I: 
0-4, 5-10, 11-16, 17-22, 23 or more. There- 
fore, a family with a participation score of 15 
would be in Participation Level III, whereas a 
family which seldom or never attended 
church or participated in church activities 
would fall in the score range 0-4, or Participa- 
tion Level V. 

In the scoring and weighting of question- 
Maire responses, dichotomous and fixed alter- 
natives, with intervals appearing equal to all 
respondents, greatly increased statistical accu- 
racy. Insofar as possible, alternative answers 
were weighted directly or conversely with par- 
ticipation levels. 


CHURCH PARTICIPATION OF’ 
DIFFERENT FAMILY TYPES 


When the 417 church families were classi- 
fied by “participation level,” it was found 
that 75 per cent of the families were in the 
lower participation levels (Levels IV and V). 
A mean participation score of 5.93 was ob- 
tained, placing the ‘‘average” church family in 
the fourth level. Only 30 families, or about 
7 per cent of all church families, were very 
active (i.e., in Levels I and II) in the church 
program. More than 300 families could be 
classified as passive and/or irregular in church 
participation. 


Main Family Types. From the general 
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proposition that different types of families tend 
to manifest different degrees of church par- 
ticipation, we hypothesized concerning our 
main family types: “Split families tend to be 
less active in the church, or will demonstrate 
a lower degree of church participation, than 
unbroken families.” Our data substantiated 
our theorem in both aspects, since the 195 split 
families were heavily concentrated in the lower 
participation levels and the 222 unbroken 
families had a wide dispersion throughout the 
five levels. 

The unbroken families tended to be more 
active than the “average” church family, with 
a 7.5 mean participation score; so it was 
decided that an analysis would be made of the 
sub-family types of the split family category 
to discover possible deviations. Two hypothe- 
ses- were tested: 1) “Marital- and church-split 
families tend to participate in the church less 
than the norm for all church families’; and 
2) ‘“Marital-split families are not as active in 
the church as the church-split families.” The 
data tended to substantiate both. Both sub- 
groups of split family type were not as active 
as the “average” church family, although they 
did differ significantly, as a group from the 
entire church membership. 

Marital-split families. The 14 families split 
by divorce varied greatly in their church par- 
ticipation, but did not differ significantly from 
the average church family. But families 
broken by death, which included more than 
70 per cent of the split families, had the low- 
est mean participation score. This would indi- 
cate that death, rather than divorce, is a more 
significant factor in family church participation. 
Institutionalization and service cases had such 
low frequencies that statistical manipulations 
were not applicable. 

Church-split families. Among the church- 
split families, there was a distribution of 21 
families in which one spouse belongs to another 
church, 31 in which only the children were 
members of this particular church, and 76 in 
which one spouse was not a member of any 
church. The participation of these families 
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indicated certain differences among family 
types. Family church participation is more 
active if it is the wife/mother who belongs to 
this particiular church in a one-spouse-member- 
ship type; indeed, it is the only church-split 
group, which was more active than the “aver- 
age” church family. 

Families in which one spouse was not a 
member of any church had mean participation 
score (3.52, 2.37) considerably lower than the 
mean score for the church membership. The 
data also indicated that greater over-all family 
participation seemed to demand that the 
father/husband have some church affiliation. 

Presence of Children. The other sub-types 
of families are those with and without chil- 
dren. We hypothesized: “The presence, as 
well as the age, of children in the family will 
affect the family’s church participation, caus- 
ing it to differ significantly from the average 
participation of the church.” 

Families with children of any age, on the 
average, had greater participation than families 
without children. Families with minor chil- 
dren tend to have the greatest participation in 
the church (7.77) ; but even families with very 
small children showed greater church partici- 
pation than those without children (6.75 and 
4.09). 


BEARING OF ATTITUDES AND FAMILY 
PRACTICE ON CHURCH 
PARTICIPATION 


As a source of data, interviews and ques- 
tionnaires provided a comparable bulk of 
material with the church records, in an attempt 
to relate expressed responses on the part of 
sample families with their respective types of 
church participation. The basic assumption 
for this part of the research was that verbal 
expressions approximate the actual feelings of 
persons.* 

* According to George A. Lundberg in his Social Research 
(Longmans, Green and Co., 1942): ‘The attitude which a 
person exhibits, whether through verbal or other behavior, 


in a given situation, represents his attitude in that situation."’ 
p. 218, 
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The main hypothesis posed, “Families which 
differ in church participation will also differ 
in certain attitudes, family religious behavior, 
length of church membership, community 
residence, and leadership in religious func- 
tions,” pointed up several sub-hypotheses. We 
will concern ourselves with some of these, as 
related to the findings. 

Religious Rites in the Home. The ques- 
tionnaire was divided into four sections: Fam- 
ily Life, Attitudes toward the Church, Present 
Church History, and Past Membership His- 
tory. From the first section, we obtained data 
to test our first sub-hypothesis, ‘The range of 
family participation in observable or overt 
religious customs and practices in the home tends 
to vary directly with the level of church partici- 
pation.” This included questions relating to 
these four aspects of overt religious practice in 
the home: grace at meals, Bible reading, 
“church” talk, and child training in such activi- 
ties as bedtime prayers, etc. 

A steady decline in religious practices in 
the home was observed from the upper to 
lower levels of participation, but the range of 
these mean scores was not nearly as wide as 
might be commonly expected (15.37-11.1). 
This suggests that long after active participa- 
tion in church services and organizations de- 
clines for one reason or another (we are not 
here concerned with rationalization), family 
units hang on to the religious rites and prac- 
tices once established and valued by the fam- 
ily. In this church situation, families that 
seldom or never participate in the church pro- 
gram claim only slightly fewer religious prac- 
tices in the home than do more active families 
in the church. 

Length of Residence and Church Participa- 
tion. Another hypothesis tested was that there 
tends to be a postive relationship between the 
ratio of length of church membership or affilia- 
tion and length of residence in the community 
to the level of participation of the family. 
Our data substantiated the hypothesis, for the 
mean years difference between residence and 
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affiliation ranged from a few weeks or months 
(or virtually on arrival in community) in the 
highest participation group to more than five 
years mean difference in the lowest group. 
This would indicate that families affiliating 
with the church upon arrival in the com- 
munity tend to be rather active church mem- 
bers, whereas the families that do not affiliate 
with the church until they have resided in the 
community for three or more years are notice- 
ably inactive. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


1. Our data confirmed our main hypothesis 
that different types of families tend to mani- 
fest different degrees of church participation. 
Split families are heavily concentrated in the 
lower levels of participation. The unbroken 
families are generally more active than the 
“average” family. 

2. Among split families, both marital- and 
church-split families tend to be “below aver- 
age,” but disruptions in marital structure in 
the family seem to be more significant in de- 
creasing church participation than deviations 
from the church-united family. 

3. Our hypothesis regarding the presence 
and age of children was only partially con- 
firmed, for they do not produce a significant 
difference from the mean church family score. 
Families with children are generally more 
active than childless families, but small chil- 
dren limit church participation more than do 
older children. 

4, We expected to find that more active 
church families would observe more religious 
practices in the home; but there was little dif- 
ference in the claims of the more active and 
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less active members in regard to overt religious 
behavior at home. 

5. Length of residence in the community 
before church affiliation is a significant factor 
in participation in the church program. The 
longer the period between arrival in the com- 
munity and church affiliation, the less likely is 
the family to be active in the church. 

Certain implications to pastors and church 
staff members are readily apparent from this 
study. Our findings imply the existence of 
weaknesses of the church program in achiev- 
ing its objectives among the families and sug- 
gests the groups which need the immediate 
attention of staff members or officers of the 
church. Obviously, the church program is 
more geared to the unbroken, conjugal family, 
pointing up a neglect of “unusual” or split 
families. It should be of interest to the pastor 
to know that marital adjustments may call for 
more pastoral attention than do differing church 
affiliations between husband and wife or other 
family members. Our findings also indicate 
the enlistment of the church would probably 
be most successful with the young people 
growing up in church families or with new 
residents in the community. 

There are several limitations of the study to 
be noted. One is that the data are confined 
to a single Protestant church in a small 
Florida city. Another is the use of scales for 
classifying families as to ‘‘participation types” 
which are crude and imperfect. Still another 
is the failure to hold constant the age of the 
church members. Nevertheless, it is thought 
that the present study opens up for further 
investigation an important factor in church 
participation, namely, the variations in the 
organization of church families. 
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The Entrance and Exit of the Marriage Counselor* 


LIONEL LANE 
Executive Secretary, Family Service of Easton, Easton, Pennsylvania 


THE problems of marital adjustment are be- 
coming increasingly the concern of family 
agencies as more married couples are coming 
for help with their difficulties. With this 
happening, more attention is being focused on 
the problems confronting the caseworker in 
trying to help in a situation where ‘two is 
company, three’s a crowd.” The family 
agency has rightly a very real interest in offer- 
ing this service because unless the relationship 
of the husband and wife can be cemented into 
a working partnership, the whole life of the 
family unit is threatend. I would like in this 
paper to discuss some aspects of the case- 
worker's role in his relationship with the couple 
asking for help. I am directing my remarks to 
situations where the problem in the marriage 
stems from an inability to merge differences, 
rather than from deeply rooted personality 
problems, A basic capacity to care for another 
person is essential. 

Most requests for marital counseling are 
initiated by the wife who usually is the first 
one to approach the agency. The basis for 
this beginning of contact by the wife is a re- 
flection of important attitudes in our society, 
which I do not propose to discuss here. Of 
course, sometimes the contact is begun in other 
ways, as in situations where both people come 
in together. Even in this latter situation one 
very often discovers that the idea of seeking 
help initiated with the wife. When she does 
come in, she is usually very apprehensive about 
the step she is taking, and the guilt this in- 
duces colors much of what she says. She 
feels by seeking help, which introduces a 
third person into a basically two-person situa- 
tion, she is threatening the fabric of her mar- 
riage and perhaps even betraying a person to 
whom she is allied. The expression of this 

* This article is based on the writer’s experience as a 


senior caseworker and assistant supervisor with the Brooklyn 
Bureau ci Social Service. 
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will vary with the person. Some women, in 
trying to justify what they are doing, will 
exaggerate the difficulty and the faults of their 
husbands, almost as though only in portraying 
an extreme situation, can they justify to them- 
selves their presence in the agency. In con- 
trary fashion, but alike in feeling, other women 
will underplay the problem and find it very 
difficult to describe what is happening. Often 
they will say, “Perhaps I’m not giving you a 
true picture of the situation. I'd rather you 
talked it over with my husband.” In either 
case the caseworker needs to recognize the 
feeling that is operating lest he fall into the 
error of mistaking the shadow for the reality. 
In the one case he may be overwhelmed by 
the impact of what the client is saying, and, 
questioning as to why she remains in the mar- 
riage if it is this unbearable, he may immedi- 
ately move into considering this with her. 
This will tend to increase her guilt and often 
result in a hasty retreat, as she finds the case- 
worker joining in an effort to demolish the 
person of her husband, which is not what she 
wanted. There may be, of course, satisfaction 
in finding the caseworker agreeing with her, 
but there is uneasiness at finding the case- 
worker so ready to accept her version. In the 
case of the woman who retreats when she 
begins, the caseworker may find a problem in 
relation to what she expresses, the content 
seeming so meager. She is, however, caught in 
the same problem of trying to find comfort 
with what she has done, and the caseworker’s 
attention should be focused more in helping 
her with this, rather than in trying to discover 
the nature of the problem. 

When the man comes in a similar kind of 
situation often ensues; he too feels threatened 
by the entrance of a third person into the situa- 
tion, but with him an additional factor often 
enters into the process. He is, whether ac- 
tually or only because he considers himself so, 
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the head of the family, and as a man feels the 
threat of help more keenly. He, too, will 
relate to this in accordance with his own per- 
sonality. He will often deny the existence of 
any problem and therefore any need for help. 
Often he will be casual and unconcerned, as 
though his being in the agency is all nonsense 
and the result of the peculiar psychology of 
women ; but he will continue, “if she wants me 
to, I'll come in.” The following case excerpt 
illustrates this kind of situation. 

This was an intake with Mr. A. as I recognized 
how strange it must be for him to be here with me. 
He expressed his question about it, he came here to 
please his wife, did not see as much problem in the 
marriage as she did, wondered if they really needed 
help. I did not challenge any of this but picked up 
the difference between himself and Mrs. A. re com- 
ing for help. I commented on the positive in his 
willingness to do something distasteful to please Mrs. 
A. Mr. A.’s feeling changed a little as I recognized 
he would be puzzled, that his was not a marriage 
that seemed to be breaking up, but did he feel their 
relationship could be bettered. I questioned, too, 
whether his not wanting help came from a real think- 
ing through of the situation, or was it just a feeling 
of reluctance to involve a third person in his mar- 
riage. As we ended Mr. A. indicated a real willing- 
ness to try out our help anyway and he agreed to 
a regular contact. 

At the other extreme is the man who comes 
in angry and ready to fight—nobody is going 
to tell him what to do or take over his role 
as head of the family. Besides, the second per- 
son in any contact usually feels himself already 
at a disadvantage in relating his point of view. 
Since the man so often is the second person to 
be seen, he is more likely to feel that the 
caseworker’s sympathies have already been en- 
listed. This too will result in attitudes already 
mentioned—dismissing what his wife said as 
the result of a feverish female imagination, or 
with angry defensiveness against what he con- 
siders to be untrue. The longer the case- 
worker sees the wife in contact before the 
husband comes in, the more intense will these 
attitudes be. 

The sex of the caseworker may also deter- 
mine the nature of the beginning. Men very 
often feel uncomfortable in tolerating descrip- 
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tions of themselves and their behavior by their 
wives to another man. Wives may have similar 
reactions to the entrance of another woman into 
the situation. This never is a major issue, 
except in some particular cases, as with a man 
with strong dependent needs that he strives 
hard to conceal, who is working with a male 
caseworker. The caseworker should, however, 
have some awareness of the part this can play 
in the help he gives. 

What we come to then is that the entrance 
of the caseworker into a marital situation is a 
very threatening experience for both partners. 
Marriage is a crucible in which man and 
woman test the nature of their personalities. 
It is basically a one-to-one relationship, and 
sharing this with a third person throws the 
situation off balance. Other kinds of relation- 
ships, of course, contain some of the same 
qualities, for example, parent-child counseling. 
There is a difference, however, because in rear- 
ing a child there is, and has to be, the sharing 
of the experience with others outside the family 
group. The school teacher, for example, plays, 
and is expected to play, an important part in 
the child’s life. She takes over almost a 
parental role while the child is in school. If 
the child receives religious instruction, the 
priest, minister or rabbi further shares the 
experience. Between husband and wife, the 
alliance is tighter, and when they ask for help 
they are often torn by doubt as to how much 
strength there is in their relationship, and how 
much it can stand the scrutiny of an outside 
person. The depth of feeling will vary di- 
rectly, of course, with the strength of the mar- 
riage, but much of the beginning process will 
focus around this. 

After the initial interviews, when both part- 
ners agree to try using help, frequently, though 
not always, the situation between husband and 
wife seems to improve. Without any seeming 
effort on the caseworker’s part or any real work 
by the clients, the marriage seems better. Both 
partners come to their interviews unable to say 
much beyond the fact that they are getting 
along more amiably. The problem has dimin- 
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ished during this period, and the clients half 
hope that perhaps they no longer need the 
caseworker. Usually, however, they both in- 
tuitively feel the improvement is unreal and 
they put little trust in it. The following 
excerpt from an interview illustrates this de- 
velopment. 


When we began the interview Mrs. T.’s manner 
indicated she had little to tell me. I commented 
rather directly on this, and she replied that when 
she was riding down in the subway she wondered 
what she would tell me as there seemed little to say. 
The week was rather uneventful; the only thing she 
could think of was the slight betterment in the re- 
lationship between herself and her husband. She 
felt a little good about this, but my comment upon 
her uncertainty as to why it was better led into her 
telling me she didn’t really feel this was real. Our 
exploration of this led to a recognition on Mrs. T.’s 
part that the improvement seemed to be coming from 
the fact that both were trying to control themselves 
as a result of coming for help and their knowing all 
week they were coming to see me. I felt this was a 
good start, maybe the only way they could start, but 
Mrs. T. was herself very much aware the problem 
could not resolve itself in terms of more self-control 
with no change in their feeling about each other. As 
I commented to Mrs. T., they were damming up their 
feeling more, not finding a way to use it more freely. 
Maybe we were at a point where we could examine 
what this feeling was, etc. 


This development may not only puzzle the 
clients, but the caseworker may also wonder 
what is happening. When this occurs the 
interviews become almost static while all three 
wait for the inevitable breakdown to occur so 
that further help can be given. Actually this 
change is largely due to the entrance of the 
caseworker into the situation. The husband and 
wife now have someone else observing their 
behavior. They want to be liked, to be ap- 
proved of and to behave as they should ideally. 
They want to show the caseworker they are nice 
people and that they are doing their part. 

The caseworker must be conscious that his 
entrance into a situation of this kind gives the 
clients a feeling of being observed. Quite 
naturally, if they care for themselves at all, they 
react with a desire for the approval of the 
professional person in their midst who can 
judge them so severely. For there is judgment 
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involved in this process, despite all our pro- 
testations that we are non-judgmental people. 
There must be judgment, else there cannot be 
help. The husband and wife seeking marital 
counseling want the caseworker to judge what 
is happening and their wanting the caseworker’s 
respect and liking is a reflection of their feelings 
for themselves. If the caseworker rejects their 
need to do this, or dismisses it as getting in 
the way of his helping them (“I do not take 
sides, therefore your efforts are fruitless’), his 
own atitude is false. True, the caseworker does 
not give or withhold approval in terms of re- 
ward and punishment, but he respects the 
clients’ intuitive recognition that being liked 
and having a good relationships with another 
person has something to do with one’s own 
personality and behavior. 

When the caseworker assures his clients of 
his impartiality, he may be expressing his own 
fear of frustration. He needs to understand 
the human quality of the client’s motivation, 
and not fear it as an attempt to force a particu- 
lar kind of response from him. He must help 
his clients to understand that to secure ap- 
proval from him they are trying to behave 
differently. Perhaps one of the things wrong 
with their marriage is that, for their own rea- 
sons, they have ceased wanting, or expecting, 
or seeking the same kind of positive response 
from those to whom they are more intimately 
tied. They care for the caseworker’s opinion, 
but apparently they have ceased caring for each 
other's. The following case excerpt illustrates 
this situation. 


Mrs. D. talked mostly today of an incident that 
happened last week. She had been annoyed with 
Mr. D., refused to tell him what was wrong, flounced 
out of the house next day saying she was going to 
her mother, got as far as the subway, thought, “This 
is silly, and I will never be able to tell Mr. L. I 
behaved so foolishly,” turned around, went back to 
Mr. D., told him what the trouble was, apologized 
for her behavior, and things ironed out. I com- 
mented on how her thinking of her behavior in re- 
lationship to me had led her to a chain of small 
events that ended with herself and Mr. D. together. 
Perhaps we could see a little together whether the 
path back to her husband could be a more direct 
one, etc. 
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When the husband and the wife reach this 
point with the caseworker, they then may be 
ready to explore their real feelings for each 
other. Why do they act as though they no 
longer care for each other? Can they have a 
marriage without this? Do they want to 
achieve it once more? The basic problem is 
then faced squarely where it is—their feelings 
for each other. From concern with the case- 
worker’s feelings, the clients can move into 
concern with their own towards each other. 
This can be the first step in helping the clients 
move towards each other, and the case worker 
from being a divisive person can become a 
unifying one. From being the primary person 
in this three-sided relationship, as the clients 
see him, he can move aside into a more sub- 
ordinate role. 

In a way, the caseworker’s influence continu- 
ously diminishes from the moment the clients 
come to the agency to the point when they end, 
with his complete elimination. At the begin- 
ning everything seems to center around him, 
their hopes, their fears and their needs. They 
hope he will like them as people and make their 
marriage better; they fear he may suggest their 
ending it. All of this, of course, is a reflection 
of the conflict within themselves. The more 
effectively the caseworker moves into the sub- 
ordinate role and gives to the clients the major 
roles which are basically theirs, the more skill- 
fully can he help. 

When the beginning has been made and hus- 
band and wife have turned towards each other, 
rather than towards the caseworker, the prob- 
lems in their relationship can be attacked. The 
caseworker can discuss with them what is in 
themselves that prevents them from reaching 
out to each other. Outwardly some of this may 
take the form of helping them understand each 
other more fully. Basically this involves growth 
in themselves so as to make more room for the 
other person. There develops a greater realiza- 
tion they have not married only what they like 
in each other; they have married a whole per- 
son who brings his immaturities, as well as his 
mature ways of behaving to his marriage. First 
they have to find a way to live with each other; 
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they can, if they wish, go beyond this to create 
a richness and fullness of experience that is 
over and above what any single person can 
achieve in himself. As the title of a recent 
novel would have it, “love is a bridge.” 
Bridges, however, have to be built, and this is 
the first step. Carefully erected, they can stand 
firm against that traffic they must bear. 

The caseworker must be sensitive to the need 
for ending, and not prolong his presence in the 
marriage longer than is essential. When the 
husband and wife have found a beginning way 
to work with each other, when they are ex- 
changing their feelings for each other and 
yielding to each other’s needs, and when they 
are showing willingness to accept what their 
own pasticular marriage asks of each of them, 
they are ready to terminate the contact. The 
caseworker will often, as in many other helping 
Situations, find both a gladness at his with- 
drawal, together with a fear of letting him de- 
part, so that several interviews may be needed 
to clarify this. Wherever possible, ending in- 
terviews should be joint interviews to empha- 
size the unity of the two and the outside-ness 
of the one. He needs to prepare the client 
that his leave-taking will produce some re- 
verberations, that, despite the comfort they 
have achieved in their marriage, they will soon 
be two and not three. Their own recognition 
of this is responsible for the anxiety they 
rightly feel in ending. The caseworker should 
offer them a follow-up contact because the 
clients need time to test out what has happened. 
No ending can be a guarantee of results, since 
the new begirning follows immediately and 
only when this is lived through can the couple 
and the caseworker know what they have ac- 
complished. The time elapsing from the end- 
ing appointment and the follow-up contact 
(which may be only a telephone call) covers 
both the ending and the beginning. When 
this time has run its course, and the couple 
have found in experience the rightness of their 
farewell to the caseworker, the contact is at an 
end, and the caseworker is again on the outside 
where he belongs. 
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The Pastor as a Marriage Counselor 


WAYNE E. OATES 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 


Tue pastor owes an enduring debt of grati- 
tude to the clinicians and research specialists in 
a half dozen allied professions when he takes 
up the serious task of marriage counseling. He 
cannot afford to be ignorant in this area of his 
pastoral responsibility. Neither can he move 
purely on sentimental fascination for the inter- 
esting experience of learning what secret bur- 
dens people bear. Nor can he naively assume 
that his ‘proverbial knowledge,” bequeathed 
to him by people whom he loves, is necessarily 
so. Even if it is so, it may not be applicable 
to the particular person with whom he is coun- 
seling. For instance, he may have always 
heard that a person should not remarry until 
a year after the death of a spouse. This may 
or may not be true in any given situation, and 
a factual knowledge of the process of grief and 
of the particular circumstances of the grief of a 
person is necessary for a clear judgment. 
Nevertheless, a pastor cannot equate his work 
as a marriage counselor with that of his col- 
leagues in other professions such as sociology, 
psychology, psychiatry, psychoanalysis, social 
work, and others. His work has its own 
unique frame of reference within which he 
must work or else he may create as many prob- 
lems as he tries to solve. Thus he may become 
a part of the problem rather than its solution. 
Therefore, the work of the pastor as a marriage 
counselor needs some separate treatment in 
terms of the specific situation in which the 
pastor works, This is the purpose of the paper. 


I 


The pastor has a unique relationship to the 
person with marriage problems in terms of his 
social context. This relationship both limits 
and gives advantages to the pastor. Let me 
explain what I mean by this. The pastor is 
quite often very close personally to the people 
with whom he counsels. He is almost like a 
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member of the family himself. Sometimes he 
is like an older or younger brother to the 
couple. Sometimes he is like a son. One of 
my first pastoral counseling tasks was to confer 
with a seventy-two year old man with eight 
grown children and a whole regiment of grand- 
children! He was contemplating remarriage 
and wanted to confer with me, his pastor, 
about it. I was twenty-three years old and 
unmarried! 

Then, too, the pastor and his wife may be 
close personal friends of the man and his wife 
who are having troubles and need counsel. 
The man may even feel that his wife is secretly 
—or openly—comparing him unfavorably with 
the pastor. He may even perceive the pastor 
as a competitor for his wife’s affections. This 
is especially true in situations where the hus- 
band is not an active church member at all and 
the wife is at church “every time the doors 
open.” 

Because of this closeness to families, the 
pastor is particularly vulnerable to being 
shocked too much when he hears that Mary 
and Jim Black have filed for a divorce without 
his knowing about it at all. He is likely to 
react to them as if he himself had been re- 
jected, as if “they ought to know better,” or as 
if they ought to do this, that, or the other. 
These are perfectly natural reactions about per- 
sons with whom we are close. However it 
is very difficult to pull out of the nonprofes- 
sional involvements of such a relationship and 
to begin objectively assessing the extent of 
damage and developing a formal counseling re- 
lationship of a semiprofessional nature. 

On the other hand, the pastor as a personal 
friend of a couple quite often can “level” with 
them and give interpretations that will be ac- 
cepted and assimilated which a professional 
counselor would not dare make lest he jeop- 
ardize the fragile relationship that he has 
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nurtured in the controlled, “‘hothouse’’ atmos- 
phere of his professional office. In these, and 
many other ways, the pastoral relationship has 
both limitations and advantages. 

There is a further factor in the pastoral 
context of marriage counseling. Why is it that 
people often do not tell their pastor of their 
marriage trouble until it is already too late? 
Many people come to their pastor as a sort of 
“last resort,’’ when they are already at the point 
of desperation. A few of the many reasons are 
evident: (1) The pastor is their personal 
friend, and they fear that this will involve him 
in such a way that he will reject them. (2) 
They often feel that he “is such a good man 
that he could not understand people that have 
done the things we have.” (3) They often 
express the need to talk with an anonymous 
person whom they will not see “every Sunday.” 

More structural reasons than these are evi- 
dent in the study of the churches themselves: 
(a) In a pastor’s eagerness to teach faith in 
God as a quick, simple, easy way to “solve all 
our problems,” he may leave the impression 
intentionally or not, that actually it is a lack of 
faith in God to call upon another person—even 
the pastor—to “bear one’s burdens”’ of a marital 
conflict. (b) Churches, especially of the estab- 
lished denominations, have such a high demand 
for “conventional respectability” that people 
do not perceive the church as a group of sinners 
who have found themselves to be sinners and 
banded themselves together to worship the One 
who breaks the power of sin and enables them 
to forgive each other, Rather, they tend to see 
the church in a legalistic light of which Paul 
spoke in referring to “the law which beguiles 
the mind and makes sin all the more sinful.” 
This “respectability demand” actually keeps 
the people who need the Gospel in a more 
hopeless state of despair than ever. (c) Pas- 
tors are likely to depend upon gossip as a 
means of communication about family trouble 
rather than to develop a continuing program 
of family life education in the church. Such a 
ptogram provides information at the group 
level whereby young couples and old ones may 
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judge the first signs of trouble, have an accept- 
able way of talking about them, and a depend- 
able way of getting help. Without it gossip 
becomes their only way of communication; 
gossip then, in turn, is condemned by the pas- 
tor. 

A third factor in the pastoral context in 
marriage counseling is that the pastor neces- 
sarily counsels with the whole family as a unit 
when he counsels more often than he does with 
a given individual apart from the family as a 
whole. A college counselor sees only the stu- 
dent from a family. The psychiatrist will occa- 
sionally see the whole family, but not as a 
rule, from my observation. The pastor, on the 
other hand, is quite regularly called to the 
home—even late at night—and asked to arbi- 
trate in family quarrels. He often has the 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, of an 
unmarried mother as members of his church. 
When he hands a piece of literature or makes 
a suggestion to a member of that family, there- 
fore, he must bear in mind how this will affect 
the whole family. The interests of the whole 
family may or may not be conducive to the 
best interests of one member, and vice versa. 
Therefore, the pastor has something more than 
an exegesis for his sermon when he says that 
he is a “minister of reconciliation.” 

A student pastor in one of my classes il- 
lustrated this point well one day. He told 
of one of his classmates who conferred with an 
engaged couple. He gave them a copy of an 
excellent book on sexual adjustments in mar- 
riage. The girl took it home. Her twelve-year 
old sister found it and showed it to her mother, 
who showed it to the father. The father said 
nothing about it to the pastor, but joked about 
“the preacher and his little book” at the gen- 
eral store! It is apparent that the student had 
not preceded his counseling with an adequate 
teaching program in the church as a whole. 
Likewise, he had attempted to deal with the 
couple apart from their families. 

The context of a pastor’s marriage counsel- 
ing needs another emphasis. The pastor cannot 
separate his counseling from his work as an 
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administrator of a church fellowship. His 
counseling both affects and is affected by his 
“oversight of the flock” as a whole. In going 
after ‘‘the one,’ he must also secure the “ninety 
and nine”’ safely in the fold. 

For instance, a pastor was called to the home 
of a young matron, a Sunday School teacher 
in his church. She told him of a clandestine 
flirtation going on between her and the man 
next door, an older man whose wife was sick 
and “could not be a wife to him.” She con- 
fessed the whole thing to her pastor and de- 
cided—without any prompting from the pastor 
—to put an end to the whole affair. She did 
so forthwith and was able to communicate the 
whole problem to her husband who was quite 
intelligent and helpful to her in resolving some 
of the things that helped to dispose her to 
temptation. In other words, in about three 
interviews, this pastor did a good solid job of 
counseling, if immediate good results are the 
measure. 

The complicating fact is that the case does 
not end here. Who was the man next door? 
He was the chairman of the board of deacons 
in the pastor’s church. Now the woman told 
the man that she had talked with the pastor! 
The pastor knows it. The deacon knows it. 
Each knows that the other knows it, but they 
cannot for some reason talk to each other about 
it. The thing that brought this to me was that 
the pastor was disturbed because this deacon 
had led the opposition to a raise in salary for 
the pastor! 

A final characteristic of the pastor’s unique 
relationship as a marriage counselor is that he 
cannot “‘select’’ his counselees, He must deal 
with all kinds of troubles. He cannot refer 
his counselees away from himself, because his 
responsibility as a pastor continues even when 
they are being cared for by other professional 
people. Once having become a counselor to 
persons, he cannot “discharge” his counselees 
as a doctor “discharges” a patient as cured. 
He has to go on living with them, working 
with them, and quite often being their only 
employee—their pastor! 
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On the other hand, the pastor has an endur- 
ing, continuing relationship, and can depend 
more upon life itself as a healer, more upon 
natural relationships, and more upon the time 
testing of “the long pull of the years.” He 
depends less upon technique and more upon in- 
sight, less upon artificial devices of a fixed 
profession, and more upon natural measures of 
a total sphere of interacting interpersonal rela- 
tionships. 

II 

Therefore, a total strategy for adequate pas- 
toral counseling in marriage problems is neces- 
sary. No wise pastor takes up the task of 
counseling with his people without evaluating 
the total church program in relation to family 
problems, the particular problems in family 
living that are typical with his people (for 
instance, “‘swing-shift” workers in industry, a 
somewhat different family life for farmers, 
etc.), and the available literature, resource peo- 
ple, and social agencies with whom he can work 
in dealing effectively with his counselees. 

A. The first thing a pastor needs to do is to 
become cognizant of some of his own needs 
for “in-service” or “released time” training. 
Most of us had to get what we have in this 
field in addition to or apart from our profes- 
sional education in theological seminary. Only 
recently have seminary curricula been diversi- 
fied to include any training in marriage and 
family counseling. 

1. The pastor can—if he can find or make 
the time—read the available literature. No 
specific and thorough book has been written 
by a person who has actually been a pastor on 
the subject of marriage counseling as it is really 
done by pastors. Some real help is available 
though in the careful works of persons like 
Ernest Groves, who had a theological educa- 
tion, too, and like Evelyn Millis Duvall who 
has real theological insight. Further help is 
available also in the books listed in the Bibli- 
ography prepared by Carroll Wright entitled 
“Pastoral Care Through the Use of Literature.” 
This is available by writing to him at 127 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Louisville 6, Kentucky. 
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He prepared this as a part of a Th.M. thesis 
project under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Pastoral Care of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary. 

2. The pastor can call in outside help on 
the problems of family life education in his 
church. Dr. Hugh Brimm, Professor of Hu- 
man Relations at the Carver School of Missions 
and Social Work, 2801 Lexington Road, Louis- 
ville 6, Kentucky, has carefully prepared a 
program of family life education that opens up, 
introduces, and correlates the whole problem 
in cooperation with a pastor and his people. 
This has been successfully experienced by 
churches in North Carolina, Virginia, Missis- 
sippi, and elsewhere. Professor Brimm has 
been exceptionally helpful in our own classes 
with his understanding of how to administer 
such a week of emphasis. Dr. David Mace, of 
Drew Theological Seminary, has a national 
reputation for work in this area. 

3. The pastor may ask for a leave of absence 
or a “‘sabattical leave” from his church in which 
he goes to a center for this kind of training. 
The Marriage Counseling Center at Philadel- 
phia, under the direction of Mrs. Emily Mudd; 
the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, under the new guidance of Dr. Aaron L. 
Rutledge; the Menninger Clinic at Topeka, 
Kansas—all these offer specialized training in 
the field of Marriage Counseling. The time 
involved is six months to a year. 

4, The pastor may ask for a leave of absence 
to return to and enter any of the seminaries 
listed in the January, 1954 issue of Pastoral 
Psychology to take an advanced degree in pas- 
toral care. 

5. The pastor may get a two weeks’ leave of 
absence and attend a summer workshop on pas- 
toral counseling such as Seward Hiltner con- 
ducts at the University of Chicago. 

6. The pastor may get a six, eight, ten, or 
twelve week leave of absence and participate 
in a summer of clinical pastoral education 
which is highly relevant to marriage counsel- 
ing. The Council for Clinical Training, 2 East 
103rd Street, New York, N.Y., the Institute 
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for Pastoral Care of Massachusetts General 
Hospital, and the Department of Pastoral Care 
at the North Carolina Baptist Hospital offer 
this training to persons who are not seeking 
academic degrees. This kind of training is 
offered as the context of the B.D., S.T.M., and 
other degrees at seminaries such as Andover- 
Newton Theological School, Newton Center, 
Mass. 

B. The pastor may feel that his administra- 
tive and homiletical tasks so absorb him that he 
cannot possibly do all this training of himself 
nor use such great amounts of time with indi- 
viduals. He has a point if his church is a large 
one of over a thousand members. Obviously 
he needs help, and his total strategy indicates 
the addition of an associate pastor who is pri- 
marily interested in pastoral care. Experiments 
with our Th.D. graduates, and B.D. graduates 
along this line are being quite successful. The 
men are happy and so are the churches with the 
arrangement. I hope that our Th.M. graduates 
will more and more fill this need. 

C. With adequate pastoral training, and 
leadership, the pastor is now ready to begin 
developing a team of trained lay people to 
participate with him. Jethro taught Moses to 
do this, lest “he wear himself out.’ (Exodus 
18:18.) Deacons first appeared in the New 
Testament Church in order to counsel effectively 
with neglected widows about their problems. 
(Our churches are still confronting the problem 
of war widows and divorcees—men and 
women.) The pastor could well train his dea- 
cons, who do a good deal of counseling any- 
way. They could become ‘trouble wardens” in 
a “fellowship of concern” which has schooled 
itself to be a spiritual screen to pick up the first 
signs of trouble before the unsterilized motives 
of gossipers begin to handle and distort the 
facts in any given case. 

D. But more than this, the pastor who de- 
velops a program of family life education will 
discover that he has new access to the interest 
and leadership of his professionally trained 
members, whereas they may have hitherto been 
somewhat inactive in church. He can, there- 
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fore, develop within his own church a “healing 
team” of the doctors, lawyers, social workers, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, public school 
teachers, welfare workers, etc. Many churches 
do not have challenging opportunities for these 
persons. They can be a referral ‘‘network’’ of 
relationships into which the pastor may weave 
his own ministry. He will find three by-prod- 
ucts of such an approach: (1) His own rela- 
tionship to the total community will be 
strengthened. (2) He will have access to other 
professional people who will present openings 
to him whereby he may become their teacher on 
matters of deep religious concern. (3) He 
will have an opportunity to influence young 
people who plan to work in these professions 
to relate their work to their life as Christians. 


III 


Pastors are more and more becoming aware 
of their pastoral techniques of marriage coun- 
seling. Techniques of counseling in marriage 
situations may be divided into two types: (1) 
Interviewing, which usually refers to one to 
three conferences held with a couple, separately 
or together, and (2) process relationships, 
which usually refer to multiple-conferences 
held on a more enduring basis over a longer 
period of time. Naturally, these are rather 
arbitrary distinctions for the purposes of teach- 
ing clarity and do not draw too accurate a pic- 
ture of life itself in counseling. A time ele- 
ment is the distinguishing factor. In fact, the 
amount of time a pastor has with a person is 
one of the most determinative factors in inter- 
viewing and counseling. Interviewing is 
usually done on a rather common-sense, prob- 
lem-solving basis. 

The main objective of the pastor in these 
interviews is to encourage better communica- 
tion between the couple, help them to locate 
and localize their troubles, to reflect and avoid 
a hasty decision. He evaluates the kind of 
failures of communication they have had— 
ignorance; inexperience; broken confidences; 
over-under competitiveness; isolation and re- 
jection by their parental homes, etc. ; inadequate 
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earning power; emotional irresponsibility and 
immaturity. In the latter instance of emotional 
immaturity, the pastor may need to shift to a 
more profound kind of counseling in a process 
relationship. 

This kind of counseling calls for specific 
training and cannot be learned or even de- 
scribed accurately in a short article. Excellent 
descriptions are found in Carl Rogers, Client- 
Centered Therapy (Chicago: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1951) ; Frieda Fromm-Reichmann, Princi- 
ples of Intensive Psychotherapy (Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1950). A brief de- 
scription is found in my own book, The Chris- 
tian Pastor (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1951). Seward Hiltner describes it more com- 
pletely in his book, Pastoral Counseling (New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1947). However, 
experience in these areas underlines several 
common errors made by pastors in marriage and 
family counseling. For brevity’s sake I simply 
list them. 

1. Pastors are prone to quote the parties in- 
volved to each other and become tangled in 
“he-said, she-said, I-said’”’ confusions. I advise 
the couple ahead of time that I will not quote 
them to each other, but will simply encourage 
them to communicate more freely with each 
other. This keeps me out of the “‘cross fire” of 
their hostility. 

2. Pastors, more than other counselors, feel 
compelled to succeed, to “save the marriage.” 
In becoming anxious, pastors relieve the couple 
of the responsibility of doing most of this 
themselves. Often, an over-anxious pastor 
may even “stampede” a panicky couple into 
doing that which he is trying to keep them 
from doing. 

3. In the pastors’ eagerness to demonstrate 
the power of faith to move mountains of mari- 
tal difficulties, they often make religion a 
means to a happy marriage rather than an end 
in itself. The chief end of man is to glorify 


God, not to have a perfect marriage. A hedon- 


ism that subordinates religious reality of an 
infinite nature and quality to the ends of mari- 
tal happiness at any price is a form of idolatry 
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of the hearthstone. Religion does not solve all 
marriage problems if it is sound religion. It 
helps though! 

4. When pastors fail to “save the marriage,” 
they often resort to resignation and rejection of 
divorced people, who need the church more 
than ever before. 

5. Pastors in their haste and pressure are 
likely to resort to “quickie” diagnoses and make 
snap judgments of “what is wrong.” This 
leads them to concentrate so heavily on a part 
of what is wrong as to miss the totality of the 
relationship. The most common example of 
this is that of centering down on sexual adjust- 
ments as the source of a// the trouble. 

6. The end result of such a procedure is to 
affix blame, ‘‘choose sides,” and give closed-end 
advise. This, in turn, seals off insight, blocks 
communication, and breaks the relationship of 
trust between pastor and counselee. 

More positively, the moving spirit of the 
process of interpersonal relationships which 
may aptly be called counseling revolves around 
three great objectives. These objectives charac- 
terize the nature of the relationship itself. The 
first objective is that the pastor esablish a teach- 
ing relationship between himself and the coun- 
selee or counselees. This relationship is a per- 
missive one in which the problems of the coun- 
selee and not the solutions of the pastor are the 
content and concern. The pastor in a real sense 
is a student of the counselee as he teachably 
learns of the internal perspective of the counse- 
lee, and comes to perceive the world as he per- 
ceives it. As the person communicates himself 
to the counselor, he, in turn, learns how to 
understand himself and to cause others to 
understand him. This in itself is a real “oil 
of joy and garment of praise’’ to the other 
members of a family in which a counselee is 
both giving and receiving trouble. 

The second objective, therefore, is the de- 
velopment of better communication between 
members of families. As such, the pastor 
genuinely functions as a minister of reconcilia- 
tion as the middle walls of partition that sepa- 
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rate members of families from each other are 
transcended by understanding and acceptance. 
This is another way of saying what traditional 
theology has often hidden under fixed dogma: 
the grace of acceptance and forgiving love in- 
vades human relationships from the outside and 
members of families learn to love each other 
for having already been loved themselves. The 
pastor is able to impart that love only insofar 
as he has received it. 

The final objective of the counseling re- 
lationship is the achievement of activating in- 
sight. The Apostle Paul prays that the 
Philippians’ love “may increase in all manner 
of knowledge and insight’ (Moffatt Transla- 
tion). This is one of the factors in marital 
happiness; as a result the couple have insight 
into themselves and understand each other. 
The hardness of heart that lies at the root of 
much marital discord and resulting divorce is 
another way of saying that there is an absence 
of insight. This insight is developed from 
within, not superimposed from without. 
Therefore, the pastoral counselor depends upon 
the processes of self-revelation rather than 
exhortation and advice; he depends upon spiri- 
tual creativity rather than external conformity 
on the part of his counselees. Naturally, time 
and patience are the stuff of which pastoral 
counseling is made. This may be one reason 
pastors are more and more looking upon coun- 
seling as a discipline rather than a technique, 
calling for the best spiritual tone that they are 
able to achieve in their own emotional security 
and development. 

Summary. This article has been suggestive 
rather than exhaustive in its treatment of the 
subject of the pastor as a marriage counselor. 
The social context of the pastor as a marriage 
counselor, the total strategy of the pastor as a 
matriage counselor, and the techniques of the 
pastor as a marriage counselor have been the 
focal points of the discussion. Underlying all 
of these is the added effect of discovering some 
of the distinctive factors in pastoral counseling 
in marriage relationships. 
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Abstracts 
WINSTON EHRMANN, BRUCE THOMASON, ALBERT BARRETT, AND DOLORES GREEN 


APPLIED 


Axline, Virginia M.: Understanding and accepting 
the child who is blind. Childhood Education, 
30: 427-430, May, 1954. 

If a child is born with a difference that is called 

a handicap, then the parents’ reactions are often 

charged with emotional shock, disappointment, a 

sense of failure, inadequacy, and a feeling of guilt. 

The blind child should be accepted as a child with 

differences, not as one who is different, and as one 

who is basically like other children. The importance 
of each handicapped child to be a child among chil- 
dren is a beneficial two-way relationship. 


Hiltner, Seward: Some suggestions on the role of the 
clergyman in community mental health. Mental 
Hygiene, 38: 236-242, April, 1954. 

The clergyman may play an essential part in com- 
munity mental health. Since he is engaged in per- 
sonal ministry to the individual and families of his 
congregation, he participates in both regular and ir- 
regular life crises such as birth, death, marriage, ill- 
ness, severe misfortune and loss. If the clergyman 
has some insight into personality dynamics and coun- 
seling, he can be of inestimable value to his people 
and hence to the community. Interprofessional co- 
operation is encouraged as a means of helping hu- 
manity in a broader sense. 


Jersild, Arthur T.: Understanding others through fac- 
ing ourselves. Childhood Education, 30: 411-414, 
May, 1954. 

To help a child to grow, a teacher must know the 
child as a person. This means that the teacher must 
strive to know himself. Self-understanding is es- 
pecially important to a teacher who would help the 
child in his efforts to find himself. Knowledge of 
the self can be gained through individual or group 
psychotherapy if one has the courage to seek it and 
the humility to accept what one may find. Many 
other avenues may lead to a knowledge of self which 
is a continuous process. Teacher training in the 
future must include provisions for understanding the 
self. 


Jones, Alma H.: Activities of senior citizens. Family 
Life, 14: 5-7, April, 1954. 
The great American dream includes idleness as 
the reward of growing older. Mere busy work is 
not the answer, nor is a constant search for pleasure. 
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The author makes several helpful suggestions for 
planning constructively for the elderly. 


Millichamp, Dorothy A.: A mind to learn. The 
Bulletin of the Institute of Child Study, 16: 10-12, 
June, 1954. 

A child must be in good health mentally and 
physically in order to learn most effectively. At the 
Institute of Child Study, University of Toronto, each 
child is given a mental health appraisal. This is 
done not to find out what is wrong with him, but 
to discover his mental health assets. Through this 
positive approach some knowledge is gained as to 
what constitutes good mental health. The child is 
studied continuously as he progresses. An attempt is 
made to discover what life means to the child and 
how he interprets and feels about his various experi- 
ences. Knowledge gained from this research is passed 
on to parents and teachers who are responsible for 
the child’s guidance in everyday life at home and at 
school. 


Pollaczek, Penelope Pearl and Harold D. Homefield: 
The use of masks as an adjunct to role-playing. 
Mental Hygiene, 38: 299-304, April, 1954. 
Invariably a child or an adult who dons a mask 

begins spontaneously to act out some sort of role 

suggested by the mask. An exploratory attempt was 
made to determine the value of role playing with 
masks. A group of five boys, four Negro and one 
white, who were referred to a speech correctionist 
for stuttering, were selected and given ten group 
role-playing sessions with masks. It was observed 
that stuttering or blocking disappeared when the chil- 
dren wore masks, especially if they portrayed an 

absorbing role. Follow-up study showed definite im- 

provement in speech for all children even when not 

role-playing, and two of the children were judged 
to be completely free from speech blockage. 


Stycos, J. Mayone: Female sterilization in Puerto 
Rico. Eugenics Quarterly, 1: 3-9, June, 1954. 
Data gathered from the District Hospitals and from 

a survey conducted in 1953 by Reuben Hill and the 

author show that the practice of female sterilization 

(“la Operacién”) has grown in popularity not only 

among the physicians of Puerto Rico but among the 

general population as well. It is the most popular 
form of birth control and accounts for over half of 
all methods currently in use. In the sample an in- 
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credibly high incidence figure of one in five was 
found, with practically no difference between urban 
and rural groups. Sterilization is correlated with age 
—the maximum point occurring after 10 years of 
marriage. Since it occurs so late in the marriage, 
fertility rates have not been affected. The pervasive- 
ness of sterilization is explained by the fact that 
practically everyone knows of the “operation,” since 
it is the method most likely to be known before mar- 
riage. The nature of the method makes it more 
acceptable for conversational purposes, and its praises 
are loudly sung by those who have experienced it. 
There seems to be little chance that any other contra- 
ceptive will usurp the place of female sterilization in 
Puerto Rico. 


COMMENTARIES 


Bowman, Claude C.: Social changes as reflected in 
the Kinsey studies. Social Problems, 2: 1-6, July, 
1954. 

The author attempts to show that the Kinsey 
studies are an outgrowth of a trend that is antitheti- 
cal to the religious-moral tradition. He also dis- 
cusses some of the major sociological implications of 
the Kinsey findings. It is important, for instance, to 
know what is the exact causal influence of urbaniza- 
tion, contraceptive knowledge, or decline in religious 
control. The impact of these factors and many others 
can only be determined by extensive sociological re- 
search. The sociology of sex is virtually an unex- 
plored field. Sociologists instead of criticizing the 
Kinsey staff might do better to work on their own 
projects. 


Honigmann, John J.: An anthropological approach 

to sex. Social Problems, 2: 7-16, July, 1954. 

For many years anthropologists have been reporting 
on sexual behavior with its cultural and social im- 
plications for many groups of people in different 
parts of the earth. The methods of anthropology 
include culture pattern (structure) reporting, func- 
tional relationship analysis and the comparative ap- 
proach. Consideration is given non-cultural relations 
of sex, cultural relations of sex, and universal propo- 
sitions about sex. It is concluded that the anthro- 
pological method is not absolutely different from the 
assumptions guiding research in other social sciences. 
Concern with culture is shared to a large extent by 
anthropology, psychology, sociology and political sci- 
ence. Sexology may someday occupy a position com- 
parable to these special disciplines. 


Ludovici, Anthony M.: Divorce and the psycho-physical 
disparity of spouses. Internat. ]. Sexology, 7: 1-11, 
August, 1953. 
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Husband and wife to be harmonious and happy 
must be as similar as possible in temperament and 
physical traits. In other words, they must possess 
psycho-physical affinity. Since this is relatively im- 
possible to achieve in our highly disparate society, 
it is not surprising that divorce is increasing. Psycho- 
physical disparities are widespread and are seen to 
prevail between all members of every civilized popu- 
lation. This extreme diversity means every individual 
man and woman is visibly a unique specimen and 
cannot be harmoniously coordinated. In a population 
like ours, each succeeding generation produces more 
individual variation, greater disparity and thus bio- 
logical inferiority. This factor alone may contribute 
more than any other to divorce and matrimonial 
failure. 


Reik, Theodore: Men and women speak different 
languages. Psychoanalysis, 2: 3-15, Spring-Summer, 
1954, 

* Men and women may use the same words but these 

words may convey different meanings when used by 
women communicating with women or men com- 
municating with men. These differences have been 
noted not only in American civilization but in African, 
Australian, Eskimo, Asiatic, and Indian cultures as 
well. Language differences apply not only to spoken 
and written words but to the thoughts and feelings 
expressed by them. Use of the same words with 
divergent meanings can lead to misunderstanding be- 
tween men and women. This misunderstanding is 
not so much a result of linguistic or semantic dif- 
ferences as it is of emotional divergencies when the 
two sexes use identical expressions. 


Von Urban, Rudolf: The natural superiority of 
women. Internat. ]. Sexology, 7: 20-24, August, 
1953. 

The outstanding, inherited capacity in wotnen is 
the capacity for motherhood. Women who deny this 
go an abnormal way and are more or less discontented 
with their lives. Giving birth to children is not 
enough, however. The mother has to raise them, to 
teach them humanity, love and unselfishness. Only 
through these qualities in wives and mothers have 
men found the way from ruthless fighting to con- 
sideration, culture and civilization. In this respect 
women are superior to men. However, women are 
being encouraged to enter men’s occupations and com- 
pete with them. In so doing they lose femininity 
and act contrary to their own nature. This economic 
pressure sets up a vicious circle. Women’s efforts to 
compete with men, to become equal or even superior 
to men have brought them by and large no real in- 
crease in happiness, but have contributed, instead, to 
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a decline in the spiritual and moral development of 
mankind. 


Willie, Charles V.: Group relationships of the elderly 
in our culture. Social Casework, 35: 206-212, 
May, 1954. 

This paper presents an analysis of the impact of 
group relationships upon the behavior of elderly 
persons. The first factor considered is the aged popu- 
lation in relation to our total social structure and 
value system. Secondly, consideration is given to 
changes in their roles in the family and work groups 
which persons experience as they grow older. In 
American society, the role of the aged is different 
than in primitive societies. American culture idolizes 
the young. Aging in our society is a phenomenon 
sometimes denied or for which apology is made. In 
Ireland, however, the aged father and mother remain 
as part of the son’s household and continue to help 
the family in an active way. The elderly must re- 
main in a group to be happy, for with the aged, as 
with all human beings, group life is the basic mode 
of human existence. 


RESEARCH 


Allen, Dean A.: Antifemininity in men. Am. Soc. 

Rev., 19: 591-593, October, 1954. 

The author studied 95 freshman male white stu- 
dents in terms of certain aspects of T. W. Adorno 
and his colleagues’ conclusion in The Authoritarian 
Personality that exaggerated masculinity (a defense 
mechanism) is an indication of the antidemocratic 
male. Thirty “‘antifemininity in men” items inter- 
spersed with authoritarianism items were devised as 
a scale. The study showed a high correlation between 
attitudes toward authority and attitudes toward femi- 
ninity in men. 


Kephart, William M.: The duration of marriage. 

Am. Soc. Rev., 19: 287-294, June, 1954. 

The author discusses various factors that have not 
been, but that should be, taken into consideration in 
calculating the duration of marriages ending in divorce. 
One of the major drawbacks in these studies is the 
absence of a federally centralized marriage and di- 
vorce reporting system. 


Locke, Harvey J. and Vernon A. Snowbarger: Marital 
adjustment and prediction in Sweden. Am. J. Soc., 
LX: 51-53, July, 1954. 

Marital-adjustment and marital-prediction test scores 
were determined for four groups in Sweden—happily 
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married, general population, unhappily married, and 
separated couples. The 423 persons in the sample, 
almost exclusively husbands and their wives, were 
middle-aged, married about 11 years, predominately 
native-born, and resembled the general population in 
occupational status and education. Mean scores for 
both marital adjustment and marital prediction formed 
a consistent rank order, with happily married at one 
end and separated at the other end of the continuum 
for both men and women. The differences between 
the means of the four groups were statistically sig- 
nificant in all instances. Correlations between marital- 
adjustment and marital-prediction test scores were 
also statistically significant for both men and women. 


Stockwell, Spencer L.: Sexual experience of adolescent 
delinquent girls. Internat. J. Sexology, 7: 25-27, 
August, 1953. 

The author, for six months Director of Social 
Work in a girls’ industrial school, had ample oppor- 
tunity to study the case histories of students who 
ranged in age from 12 to 18. He found that approxi- 
mately eighty-five per cent were sexually experienced 
at the time of their commitment to the school. This 
experience ran all the way from one or two contacts 
of a heterosexual nature to a more or less continuous 
experience of promiscuity covering a year or more. 
He found that the delinquent usually begins her 
sexual experience as a protest toward parental or 
schoo! discipline, because the others in her gang are 
doing it, because of curiosity or to get a thrill. Two 
case histories are presented. It is concluded that 
delinquent girls are girls with serious emotional 
problems. 


Vincent, Clark E.: The unwed mother and sampling 
bias. Am. Soc. Rev., 19: 562-567, October, 1954. 


In a preliminary survey of 48 previous studies of 
unwed mothers the author found that 80 per cent 
of the samples came from psychiatric clinics, social 
agencies, or charitable institutions. He believes that 
these samples gave a distorted picture of certain char- 
acteristics of the unwed mother. In order to test 
this supposition he made a comparative study of 137 
unwed mothers whose child had been delivered by a 
physician in private practice and of 270 who were 
cared for in a Salvation Army hospital. In the pri- 
vate practice sample he found that the women were 
generally older, better educated, and more likely to 
be from outside the state than the sample drawn from 
the charitable institution. He also found in the pri- 
vate practice sample that the age difference between 
the mother and the alleged father tended to increase 
with the mother’s educational status. 
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News and Notes 


MARVIN B. SUSSMAN, Department Editor 
Department of Sociology, Union College* 


A bevy of conferences, past and present, 
around the world and nation... . Recently 
held were: An International Conference on the 
Family by The International Union of Family 
Organizations, September 11-19, 1954 in Stutt- 
gart, Germany; the problems of rural families 
and interaction patterns among working-class 
families were studied. . . . The Tri-Staters, 
composed of family relations members from 
Connecticut, New Jersey and New York had 
their annual meeting October 25, 1954 and 
highlighted a program with a panel discussion 
on “Modern Education and the Family.” .. . 
North Carolinians and others from the South- 
east led by George A. Douglas and Elizabeth 
Carmichael met in Asheville, October 24-26, 
1954 at a joint session of The Southeastern 
and North Carolina Councils on Family Rela- 
tions to work on the theme, “Communicating 
Family Life Values Today.” . . . Last June in 
the foothills of the Shawaugunk Mountains at 
New Paltz, New York, mothers, fathers, teach- 
ers, ministers and social workers with their 
families convened for: five days at the Fourth 
Annual Family Life Leadership Training Insti- 
tute and studied ‘Family Roots and Where They 
Flourish in Home, School and Community.” un- 
der the leadership of Meyer F. Nimkoff, Frances 
Nimkoff, Jean S. Grossman, Eugene P. Link, 
Beulah M. Link, and Nathan Stillman. .. . 
New Jerseyites, members of the Tri-State Coun- 
cil on Family Relations, met in conjunction with 
the New Jersey Adult Education Association's 
Annual Conference at Hightstown, New Jersey, 
September 10-11, 1954, were keynoted by Paul 
Sheak, President, National Association for 
Adult Education and tackled such topics, as 
“Impact of Present Day Cultural Patterns on 
Family Life” and “Emerging Goals in Prepar- 
ation for Family Living.” . .. The Second 


* Visiting Assistant Professor, The College, The University 
of Chicago, 1954-55. 
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Methodist National Conference on Family Life 
under the leadership of Bishop Hazen G. 
Wesner met October 8-10, 1954 in Cleveland, 
Ohio and attenders heard Norman Cousins, 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, George A. Warner, 
Jr., Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, Marshall Steel 
and Mr. and Mrs. Harry A. Overstreet. . . 

“Retarded Children Can Be Helped’ was the 
subject studied by members who attended the 
fifth Annual Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation for Retarded Children at Boston, Oc- 
tober 20-23, 1954. ... The first national con- 


ference on education for personal and family 


living called by the American Social Hygiene 
Association in several years took place Decem- 
ber 16 and 17 in New York City. Participants 
represented nine professional fields (case work 
and group work, education, religion, health, 
welfare, social and educational research, and 
community organization) and included laymen 
—mainly young people and their parents— 
interested in personal and family living. The 
objectives of the Conference were to achieve 
four goals: Stimulate education for personal 
and family living in health, education and so- 
cial work agencies; Disclose what education 
projects these agencies are now carrying on, 
their scope, the materials and methods used, 
and the gaps that exist; Disclose what the 
agencies are doing about helping to meet the 
serviceman’s need for pre-induction and post- 
induction education; Disclose how schools and 
community agencies can most effectively com- 
plement and support each other’s efforts in edu- 
cation for personal and family living. . . 

Nebraskans held their quarterly council meeting 
December 3 in Lincoln and heard Mrs, Ada 
Westover, Director of Family Service in Lon- 
coln, tell of the work of Family Service. Co- 
lumbus, Nebraska had a Family Life Institute, 
November 10 under the sponsorship of the 
P.T.A. Fern Brown, William Hall and Donald 
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Clifturn of Lincoln were speakers. . . . Los 
Angeles was the scene for the 1954 Biennial 
Meeting of the Family Service Association of 
America, September 8-10, 1954. . . . The 
Play Schools Association held their Annual 
Conference, January 29, 1954—Major talks 
were presented by Dr. Fritz Redl of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health; William 
Heard Kilpatrick, professor emeritus of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
Auguste B. Lindt, chairman, executive board, 
UNICEF, who discussed “Children in a Chang- 
ing World.” Dr. Mary Mercer, consultant to 
the Kip’s Bay Health Center, led the discus- 
sion following the presentation of the Asso- 
ciation’s new color film, “And So They Grow.” 

Conferences, Meetings and Workshops to 
Come (note and file).... The ASS National 
Health Forum, to be held March 23 and 24 at 
the Hotel Sheraton Astor, New York City, will 
discuss ‘Forecasting America’s Health,” under 
the chairmanship of Roscoe P. Kandle, M.D., 
deputy commissioner of the New York City 
Department of Health. . . . “Living and 
Growing with our Children: the Emotional 
Impact on Parents of Typical Growth Phases 
of Childhood” is the topic for the 1955 an- 
nual conference of the Child Study Association 
of America, March 28, 1955 at the Hotel Astor 
in New York City... . As a part of the Cen- 
tennial Celebration at Michigan State College, 
the School of Home Economics is presenting a 
symposium on Potentialities of Women in the 
Middle Years, to be held April 18-20, 1955. 
Emphasis will be placed on problems and chal- 
lenges evolving from the changing role of 
women in the middle years and on the research 
findings related to these changes. National 
leaders in the physiological, the psychological, 
sociological, economic and employment aspects 
will take part in the program. . . . Two tre- 
gional gatherings in April, 1955 launch the 
conference season for the American Public 
Welfare Association. The Southwest Regional 
Conference, April 14-16, 1955 will be held in 
La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe, New Mexico, and 
members of The Rocky Mountain Council will 
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meet in the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, April 
27-29. . . . February 28, March 1 and 2 mark 
the days of the 32nd annual meeting of the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois. Approxi- 
mately 100 scientific papers will be presented 
on a wide range of orthopsychiatric interests 
including, among others, adolescence, mental 
health in the community, and treatment of 
psychosomatic disturbances. Inquiries about the 
program and reservations should be directed to 
Dr. Marion F. Langer, A.O.A., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York. 

Family Life and Education Via Air Waves. 
. . . Purdue University is currently broadcast- 
ing a series of eight one-hour radio programs 
of tape recorded lectures and discussions which 
were originally presented to the 17th annual 
Groves Conference on Marriage and Family 
under the general title of “The Family: Inter- 
national and Intercultural Developments.” . . . 
In Oklahoma under Alice Sowers, the Family 
Life Radio Forum produces 15 minute pro- 
gtams in which Professor Sowers discusses 
questions on family matters. These programs 
are taped and furnished free to some twenty- 
seven stations broadcasting them. . . . What 
is happening in other sections of the country 
regarding the use of radio and television media 
to present family life education programs ?— 
an editor's query. 

Happenings Around the Universities, Family 
Centers, Marriage Clinics. . . . At Ohio State 
University—An Institute of Child Develop- 
ment and Family Life which will provide for 
an interdepartmental and multi-disciplinary ap- 
proach to research and professional training in 
child development and family life has been 
established under the sponsorship of the Gradu- 
ate School. Officers of the New Institute 
include: John E. Honocks (psychology), Chair- 
man and Esther McGinnis (home economics), 
secretary. Chairman for research is A. R. 
Mangus (sociology) and chairman for instruc- 
tional programs is Herschal Nisonger (special 
education). . . . Tulane University Medical 
School has established a Family Study Unit 
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which will include services for individuals with 
marital difficulties under the directorship of 
Irwin McManus, M.D. ... Antioch College is 
offering a new field of study centering on the 
family and cutting across department lines. 
Called “The Family: Personality and Society,” 
the program draws from the psychology, so- 
ciology, anthropology, home economics and 
education departments, . . . Robert W. Haben- 
stein is teaching a new course, Marriage Edu- 
cation, at the University of Missouri... . Iowa 
State College reports an expansion of its family 
life department under the direction of David 
M. Fulcomer. . . . Two E. C. Brown Trust Fel- 
lowships of $2000 each are offered for doctoral 
candidates in family life education for fall 1955. 
Study will be at Oregon State College and 
University of Oregon with field experience in 
Portland. Write Curtis E. Avery, Director of the 
E. C. Brown Trust, Portland, Oregon for details. 

Personalities in the News. . . . Professor 
James H. S. Bossard and his associates of the 
William T. Carter Foundation, The University 
of Pennsylvania, have just completed a six year 
study of one hundred large families, the results 
to be published soon. . . . C. Jay Skidmore, 
Utah State Agricultural College, was elected 
President of the Utah Council on Family Rela- 
tions for the coming year, Vice-President is 
Hulda V. Garrett, University of Utah and 
Secretary, May P. Sampson, Cache County Wel- 
fare Department, Logan, Utah. . . . Remar- 
riage, a Study of Marriage is a forth- 
coming publication by Professor Jessie Bernard 
of the Pennsylvania State University. . . . Pro- 
fessor Clifford Kirkpatrick of Indiana Univer- 
sity has a new family book recently off the 
press, The Family as Process and Institution. 
... A research grant from the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health given to the Family 
Study Center of the University of Chicago has 
launched a study on the functions of play in the 
development of adulthood under the co-direc- 
torship of Nelson N. Foote and David Ries- 
man. ... Associated this year with the Family 
Study Center is John Mogey, Rockefeller fellow 
and sociologist at Oxford University, England ; 
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and Gerhard Baumert, Professor at the Goethe 
Free University of Frankfort who is studying 
with Max Rheinstein of the Law School of the 
University of Chicago the effects of changes in 
divorce law upon marital stability in Germany. 
. .. Mr. Albert Rosenberg, until recently Di- 
rector of the Tenant and Community Relations 
of the Chicago Housing Authority, has taken a 
new post with the Community Council Project 
of Dayton, Ohio. . . . Dr. William Fielding 
Ogburn, as Visiting Professor at Purdue Uni- 
versity this spring, will offer courses in “Tech- 
nology and the Family.” . Ray E. Baber, 
Chairman of the Department of Sociology at 
Pomona College, went to Japan in September 
under a Fulbright grant. He is connected 
with Tokyo University and is studying the 
changing Japanese marriage and family pat- 
terns. . . . Carle C. Zimmerman, Professor of 
Sociology at Harvard University, is at the Uni- 
versity of Rome doing research on Italians in 
Europe and the United States using the tech- 
niques of sociology, anthropology and the medi- 
cal sciences. . . . The Population Council, Inc. 
of New York has awarded $25,000 to the 
Social Science Research Center at the University 
of Puerto Rico to carry out the experimental 
phase of the research in family dynamics and 
fertility control among Puerto Rican families. 
The exploratory and subsequent quantitative 
verification phases have been underway under 
the direction of Reuben Hill and J. Mayone 
Stycos since 1951. The experimental phase is 
a cooperative venture with the department of 
preventive medicine and public health of the 
School of Medicine. The project staff for the 
coming year are Kurt Back and Howard Stan- 
ton, resident director and assistant director re- 
spectively for the Social Science Research Center 
and Guillermo and Robert King for the School 
of Medicine with Reuben Hill of the University 
of North Carolina as project director. . . . 
Gladys H. Groves, President of the National 
Council on Family Relations, was visiting leader 
of the 1954 Family Life Institute, University 
of Utah, last June 14-25. . . . With regret 
we note the deaths of three members in recent 
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months: Vera B. Forsyth, Scarsdale, New York, 
August 27, 1954; Dr. Louise Stanley of the 
Agricultural Research Service, September 24, 
1954; and Robert O. Andrews, Instructor in 
Sociology at Defiance College. 

News from NCFR Headquarters. . . . The 
elected officers of NCFR for 1955 are: Presi- 
dent Elect, Judson T. Landis; Vice President, 
Marjorie Cosgrove; Secretary, Esther Hand- 
work. Elected to the Board of Directors for the 
next three years were Myrtle M. Gillespie, Ethel 
M. Nash, Rex A. Skidmore, Russell C. Smart 
and David B. Treat... . A committee of the 
NCFR has been established to formulate the 
requirements for membership in the National 
Council on Family Relations. Members who 
have ideas or suggestions on what member- 
ship requirements should be are urged to write 
to Henry Ryan, Dean, Howard University, 
chairman of the committee. .. . Publication of 
a Directory of NCFR members will take place 
during 1955 under the general leadership of 
Gladys H. Groves, President of the Council. 

Special NCFR News. . Introducing 
Armond D. Willis, appointed Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Council on Family Rela- 


tions as of December 1, 1954. Mr. Willis, who 
has a Ph.B. and an M.A. in social work from 
Northwestern, has been engaged in social work 
or closely related fields for fourteen years, on 
local, county, state, regional and international 
levels, including public welfare administration, 
family service, community organization, child 
guidance, rehabilitation, young adult counseling 
and research. In addition, he served one year 
as a staff officer on the U. S. Group Control for 
Germany, with specific responsibility in the 
welfare field. Although occupationally rooted 
in welfare, he has a range of relationships and 
experience across a variety of other fields, civil 
engineering, cultural affairs and church organi- 
zation. Good luck, Mr. Willis, in your new 
undertaking! 


Editor's Note. . . . This is the editor's first 
column and he welcomes news about Council 
member's activities and those of their organiza- 
tions which might be of interest to readers of 
The Journal. Send materials to News and 
Notes Editor, Box 211, Faculty Exchange, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Book Reviews 


ROBERT MCGINNIS, Department Editor 
The Florida State University 


Woman in the Modern World. Mitra Koma- 
rovsky. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1953. 319 pp. $4.00. 

After 15,000 smugly ecstatic women had 
packed their way into Madison Square Garden 
to hear Liberace, TV columnist John Crosby 
wrote: ‘Sometimes, a man wonders .. . whether 
the women of this fair land are people or 
whether some other designation ought to be 
given them—say, plips—to distinguish them 
from the rest of us.” The women that Mirra 
Komarovsky has written about would have to 
be called anti-plips; at least, they seem to have 
little in common with the often-taunted, often- 
endeared, often-devoted women who comprise 
our wives, mothers, and daughters. When they 
were little girls the women in Dr. Komarovsky’s 
book preferred toy soldiers to dolls; when They 
Went to College they preferred mathematics and 
physics to English and the social sciences; and 
as Women in the Modern World they find the 
role of housewife-mother to be stagnating. 

Dr. Komarovsky has written a telling book 
about this minority, and if she gives-the impres- 
sion that these women are, numerically, a rela- 
tively large group—when, in fact, they are not— 
perhaps no great harm is done. For the record, 
let it be said that the intellectual females of 
Women in the Modern World represent a small 
percentage of American women. In fairness, it 
should be mentioned that the author makes no 
claim to be describing anything but a minority 
segment. As it turns out, the clarity and vigor 
of presentation give the reader the over-all im- 
pression that a fair-sized Social Problem is in- 
volved. 

With the possible exception of this one de- 
limiting failure, Dr. Komarovsky has written a 
proverbial eye-opener. Perhaps nowhere is 
there a better account of the intellectually-in- 
clined female who finds herself netted, drugged, 
and eventually labeled itcheninem strangula- 
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tous. And of all the accounts that have been 
written about the goals of women’s education, 
the present one is the most definitive that this 
reviewer has yet come across. Throughout, the 
author has successfully integrated the specific 
“problem’”—as derived from a variety of ques- 
tionnaire studies plus one intensive-interview 
program—with the general philosophy of wom- 
en’s education. 

After a discussion of sex-differences, the 
author illustrates the problems involved in learn- 
ing the feminine role, especially when the girl 
shows “‘different’’ leanings; e.g., when she 
rebels against the don’t-act-like-a-boy storm 
warnings. These problems are often heightened 
at college where she is sometimes expected to 
act the cute-but-not-too-bright-female insofar as 
boys are concerned. The problems this type 
of girl faces as a housewife might be summar- 
ized in the words of one respondent who said, 
“I am turning into a vegetable.” 

Having made the reader fully aware of the 
problems involved, and of the need for under- 
standing the type of woman just described, the 
author concludes with a positive approach to- 
ward feminine education. A Liberal Arts 
rather than a Home Economics orientation is 
held to be the guiding principle. Dr. Koma- 
rovsky correctly points out that the “Home Ec” 
courses must be taken at the expense of other 
courses ; that the former can be learned through 
non-academic channels. While there is no 
necessary reason to point women’s education in 
the direction of the quantitative courses which 
appeal only to the minority, it is necessary that 
such courses be made available. Otherwise, 
everyone stands to lose. The author also be- 
lieves that the colleges can educate for mar- 
riage—without incorporating the Home Eco- 
nomics curriculum—by employing realistic 
principles of cross-cultural and American 
family life. Thus, in the argument between 
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the practicalists and the non-practicalists the 
author would tend to fall somewhere in the 
middle. 

One dimension the author did not explore 
was the possibility of a “‘marriage-course-handi- 
cap.” Family courses which stress “happiness” 
run the risk of overselling marriage; i.e., stu- 
dents will expect to find things in marriage 
which are not actually’ there. In the book at 
hand, for example, one wonders whether some 
of the disillusioned and disgruntled wives would 
have been better off had they been exposed in 
college to the view that strong marriages serve 
as the wheels of society; i.e., without them 
society could not run. The individual marries 
as a societal responsibility and not solely as a 
happiness-gaining measure. The question 
might be raised as to whether any social system 
can afford to treat marriage on a purely hedonis- 
tic basis for a considerable period of time. And 
in terms of the women that Dr. Komarovsky 
writes about, the question could be asked, “If 
they had expected less out of marriage, mightn’t 
they actually have-achieved more?” 

All in all, Women in the Modern World is a 
valuable addition to the literature. For teachers 
of family courses the volume would serve a use- 
ful function as collateral reading. The author 
has presented a definite point of view, and 
while she is not dogmatic, neither does she hide 
behind the sweet-words of the educators. Mirra 
Komarovsky is well known in her field, for she 
has written a fair amount of sociology. This 
is one of her best writings. 

WILLIAM M. KEPHART 
Department of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 


How To Be A Woman. Lawrence K. and Mary 
Frank. New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 1954. 144 pp. $2.75. 

The authors’ thesis is (1) that woman can be 
of most service to herself and others by devel- 
oping her uniquely feminine role rather than 
one of “equality” with man, and (2) that this 
goal can be adopted at any age, regardless of 
earlier experiences. The content of the book 
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suggests the course by means of a digest of 
information (physical, psychological, psychiatric 
and sociological) on each stage of the female 
life cycle in American society. This book is a 
constructive and optimistic antidote to de Beau- 
voir, Lundberg and Farnham, and rigid theories 
of early determination of personality. It should 
be read by women nine to ninety and their 
teachers and counselors. 
ELEANOR STOKER BOLL 

University of Pennsylvania 


The Mature Woman. Anna K. Daniels, M.D. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1953. 237 pp. 
$3.95. 

Dr. Daniels’ popular, even humorous, style of 
writing is scientifically grounded, medically and 
psychologically, and a valuable contribution to 
understanding the process of maturing. She is 
conscious of the problems of middle life, but 
so optimistic and constructive in her approach 
that the reader is better able to develop a richer 
and more balanced philosophy of life. 

She compares the advantages of youth and 
maturity, and dispels unfounded fears of meno- 
pause. By understanding the normal physio- 
logic changes in the body, anxieties decrease and 
the milder symptoms can be tolerated. 

Dr. Daniels develops an understanding of 
age, not the artificial, chronological age of a 
statistical world, but the actual, more important, 
physiological, psychological and mental age of 
living, even changing, men and women. The 
rates of maturing vary. Some are in their 
prime at fifty or sixty; some are mentally alert, 
receptive, creative and adaptable at seventy; 
others are congealed at thirty. Some women 
blossom sexually once their childbearing re- 
sponsibilities are over. The end of childbearing 
does not mean the end of ilove, the end of crea- 
tive work or independence. A few need medi- 
cal help to establish new hormone balance or 
to continue normal sexual relationships. 

Her case records represent many years of 
medical experience, of sensitive evaluation and 
understanding of the interaction of physical and 
emotional aspects of life. 
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Social relationships and the roles of women 
in this changing world are discussed. Dr. 
Daniels opens the door, for men and women, to 
an era which gives many emotional, mental and 
social satisfactions. She helps women develop 
new attitudes, new interests, new emotional and 
social values which add spark, warmth, greater 
freedom and security to life. She appreciates 
the effect of physical appearance, grace, charm 


and other external aids to appearance and emo- 


tional health, as well as the deeper emotional 
and spiritual values. 

Napina R. Kavinoky, M.D. 
Los Angeles, California 


The Revolt of the Middle-aged Man. Edmund 
Bergler, M.D. New York: A. A. Wyn, Inc., 
1954. 308 pp. $3.95. 

Dr. Bergler is one of the most prolific psycho- 
analytic writers, having published (according to 
the biographical note on the jacket flap of the 
volume under review) “besides 13 books, 200 
scientific studies in eleven countries on the the- 
ory and therapy of neurosis.” Included in his 
list of publications are several books dealing 
with marriage problems. A recent widely ad- 
vertised book (written in collaboration with 
Dr. Wm. S. Kroger) “made front page news 
for its exposé of what the authors consider 
basic fallacies” in the Kinsey studies of sex and 
marriage. 

In the volume under review, the author seeks 
to deal with the following question featured on 
the jacket: ““Why do so many men in their 40’s 
and 50’s rebel against the pattern of their lives, 
have affairs, and get divorces?” The claim is 
made that the author “shows the causes of this 
rebellion, its manifestations, and what can be 
done to help prevent wrecked marriages and 
broken homes.” 

Some time in their middle years, the author 
explains, most men find themselves violently 
discontented with the pattern of their lives. 
Why? Dr. Bergler attempts to answer this ques- 
tion by analyzing the origins of this rebellion of 
middle-age, outlining its symptoms, and sug- 
gesting the way to an understanding of this 
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“vital problem.” His style is conversational, his 
treatment light and popular, dramatized by a 
skillful citation of selected excerpts from clini- 
cal case material, literature, newspaper items, 
personal anecdotes, and other such sources. 
How much credence can be given to such treat- 
ment? This is, of course, an open question in 
relation to a great deal of psychoanalytic litera- 
ture which awaits the accumulating results of 
research for a valid answer. 

According to Dr. Bergler, man’s middle-aged 
revolt “is the sad story of an emotional second 
adolescence, in which the words are of the cloak- 
and-dagger variety, the deeds inadequate, and 
the finale a predictable defeat.” The main 
trouble is widespread ignorance that the convul- 
sions of waning youth must inevitably be fruit- 
less and unrewarding, for the rebel protests 
against biology and his own inner make-up. 
The first adolescence, that of the middle teens, is 
the middle-aged rebel’s ideal. He would like 
to return and duplicate his experience, fortified 
with the wisdom he believes he has acquired. 
However, “merciful fantasy and merciless facts 
do not tally.” The mistakes had not been acci- 
dents ; they were the outcome of the individual's 
psychological make-up, “which has not been 
changed by middle-age. Whatever approach 
the rebel uses in rearranging his life, therefore, 
cannot matter: he is licked at the start.” 

To make matters worse, the rebellion—un- 
consciously—is not seriously meant. It is a 
sham intended to prove that conscious wishes 
had been thwarted by a reality which can now 
be altered. In fact, the rebel had inwardly 
created his reality in accordance with his un- 
conscious needs. And the balance of power 
favors the unconscious. ‘The odds,’ says Dr. 
Bergler, “against beating the unconscious are 
enormous.” Training, professional experience, 
intelligence, determination, self-analysis are of 
no avail. It all, of course, leads back to the 
nursery where the basic personality patterns are 
built and thereafter only psychoanalytic therapy 
can alter the inevitable course of events. Hence, 
Dr. Bergler’s admonition to the middle-aged 
rebel who so frequently looks to divorce as a 
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way out of his besetting difficulties: ‘Before 
running to the nearest lawyer, run to the nearest 
psychiatrist,” meaning psychoanalyst. 

The content and tone of the volume can be 
judged from the above. What has been termed 
“the pathological fallacy” has in recent decades 
operated to extend the clinical approach, in 
psychoanalytical literature, to ever widening sec- 
tions of the population, until the question is 
seriously raised whether the majority of people 
are not neurotic and, under the circumstances, 
the problem emerges as to who should treat 
whom. The latest victim of this tendency to 
extend the clinical viewpoint is the middle-aged 
man. No longer “the forgotten man,” as 
termed by Dr. Bergler, the middle-aged man 
now takes his place in the company of the 
nervous housewife, the problem child, the rebel- 
lious teen-ager, the maladjusted adult, the 
lonely oldster, and so on. What about the 
constantly shrinking so-called “‘normal’’ popula- 
tion? Well, who wants to take the place of 
the forgotten man and be just uninterestingly 
more or less normal ? 

Nevertheless, the volume under review focus- 
ses attention on an important problem of our 
youth-centered culture. The fear of aging, 
from which men at times suffer even more than 
women, since in our society men so largely 
depend on work and earning power for their 
status, family role, and personal feeling of im- 
portance, is one of the serious problems of our 
industrial age. Dr. Bergler dramatizes this 
cultural situation in terms of “the revolt of the 
middle-aged man.” Reinterpreted in socio- 
cultural as well as psychological and biological 
terms, the volume takes on a new social and 
personal significance. Furthermore, this per- 
spective brings the problem into the sort of 
framework where measures can be suggested to 
attack it on a scale commensurate with its extent, 
tragedy, and human importance. 
; Fay B. KARPF 
Beverly Hills, California 


An Introduction to Family Relationships. By 
Mollie and Russell Smart. Philadelphia: 
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W. B. Saunders Company, 1953. xiii + 317 

PP: 

You and Your Family (revised). Bernice M. 
Moore and Dorothy M. Leahy. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1953, vi + 440 
pp. $3.00. 

Books such as these two are reminders that 
the “functional” approach to education has 
passed from the theoretical to the practical. 
These two books differ in important matters, 
but what they have in common is also significant. 
Both are written in a direct, vivid, and conver- 
sational style. Both largely omit the convention 
of footnoting and the citation of specific studies. 
This strikes the reviewer as highly desirable. 
Most of the ‘‘studies”’ cited ad nauseam in mat- 
riage books are so lacking in the requirements 
of validity and reliability as to be worse than 
useless. To cite them over and over again, as 
is so often done, tends to surround their factu- 
ousness with an aura of authority which they 
clearly do not deserve. Whether we like it or 
not we are probably stuck in this generation with 
the only alternative, namely, for mature people 
to read and evaluate the so called “research” 
materials and integrate them as best they can in 
the functional textbook. This gives us some- 
thing less of ‘objectivity’ (of one variety) 
but also gives us a higher level of creative, 
functional guidance for the young. 

Now to the differences between the two 
books. Smart and Smart is intended for the 
lower division college student; Moore and 
Leahy for the secondary school. Since the re- 
viewer's professional experience is limited to the 
college level, his comments on Moore and 
Leahy are perhaps best regarded as queries 
rather than criticisms. Moore and Leahy is 
didactic. Most things are, one concludes, 
matters of “should” and “‘shouldn’t; for ex- 
ample, the rather elaborate ritual described for 
carrying off a date. Toa rather marked degree 
the book has what a sociologist would call a 
“middle class bias’; it is not about the Ameri- 
can family, but about the middle class urban 
family. Both pathos and humor come to mind 
when one imagines an average lower class or 
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rural youngster trying to relate his experience 
to what he reads here! Smart and Smart seem 
always to emphasize that the total picture and 
the needs of the personality determine what one 
should and should not do. One seldom gets 
qualifications in Moore and Leahy; instead, 
“Elopement is a poor beginning”’ ; “Petting gone 
heavy is exploitation. Affection is not the 
motive’; divorce “scars are forever visible in 
the personalities of the two’’; the ‘‘feeling 
tone for our marriage is set by our wedding.” 
Then there are the obvious advices like ‘don’t 
use the telephone too long; say ‘thank you’ after 
a date”; ‘going steady raises questions.” 

Smart and Smart, in contrast, show a nice 
feeling for process in interaction and for the 
need to evaluate the pros and cons of behavioral 
questions. There is also a warmth and a gentle- 
ness not usually found in a textbook. The cases 
are aptly chosen and carry their burden with 
ease and grace. 

JOHN F. CUBER 
The Ohio State University 


Social Problems and Scientism. A. H. Hobbs. 
Harrisburg: The Stackpole Company, 1954. 
418 pp. 

It is widely recognized that many current text- 
books in sociology have value biases. Most 
texts on delinquency, for example, have a some- 
what liberal value orientation, and most books 
on the family have a somewhat conservative 
value orientation. It is most desirable to make 
explicit the value premises of the policy evalua- 
tions such books must contain. It is also a 
worthwhile task to weed out those value state- 
ments that are entirely unwarranted. Profes- 
sor Hobbs’ book is a contribution to this end. 

The method of argument in this book might 
be called the technique of the incomplete list- 
ing of attributes. It consists of four steps. 
First, the author gives an incomplete list of at- 
tributes of a phenomenon he dislikes. Next he 
presents something the reader dislikes having 
the same attributes. Then comes the conclusion 
that the reader must dislike what the author dis- 
likes. Finally, he adds a qualifying phrase to 
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the effect that the two phenomena compared, 
while not identical, “in practice’ have enough 
in common to be treated alike. In dealing with 
science—to take an extreme example—Hobbs 
would select an incomplete list of its attributes, 
e.g., objectivity, unemotionality, rigor, and con- 
trol, disregarding all other attributes of science. 
Then he selects something the reader dislikes, 
in this case Murder, Inc., and demonstrates that 
in this organization there was objectivity, un- 
emotionality, rigor, and control. Thus, he would 
leave the reader who is unfamiliar with the tech- 
nique of the incomplete listing of attributes with 
the feeling that, while scientists and gangsters 
are not identical, they have much in common. 

The main argument of this book is that social 
scientists share many liberal views, and that 
liberals share many socialist views, and that 
socialists share many communist views; hence 
social scientists—although they are not com- 
munists—promote the communist cause. Using 
the technique of the incomplete listing of attri- 
butes the author mentions seven similarities 
between social science, socialism, and commu- 
nism: “The line of liberal scientism (most cur- 
rent social science) parallels those of commu- 
nism and socialism through several important 
areas. All have a common focus in economic 
determinism which contends that economic in- 
equalities are responsible for delinquency, un- 
happiness, marital maladjustment, war, and a 
variety of other problems. All three slant 
toward exaggerated and one-sided criticism of 
the economic system of capitalism and private 
enterprise. All three contrapose their exagger- 
ated criticism with idealisms such as ‘coopera- 
tion’ and ‘security’ and ‘democracy.’ All three, 
but in varying degrees, advocate governmental 
regulation of economic processes in a program 
of ‘social planning.’ All three promote political 
policies behind a facade of ‘science’ and ‘democ- 
racy.’ All three exploit desire for peace and the 
conditions of war to promote their economic 
programs, to disparage patriotism, and to pro- 
mote internationalism. All three emphasize 
differences between social classes and the extent 
of class conflict.” (p. 160) ‘Merely substitute 
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‘sociologist’ or ‘social scientist’ for ‘Marxist,’ and 
you will find statements in many textbooks 
which are almost identical with this semi-official 
Communist line.” (p. 135) To soften the im- 
pact of this, Professor Hobbs hastens to add 
that the similarity does not “prove” that the soci- 
ologists are communists or socialists, but “in 
practice” they are ‘‘closely interrelated.” 

The best that can be said for the reasoning 
leading to this conclusion is that it is mislead- 
ing. Everybody would agree that Professor 
Hobbs is not a communist, yet simple reasoning 
by use of the technique of the incomplete list- 
ing of attributes would upset this agreement. 
The Professor is engaged in teaching, he has 
strong convictions, he is interested in seeing 
some things changed. Now we know that 
communists are also engaged in teaching, have 
strong convictions, and are interested in seeing 
sore things changed. Hence, the Professor 
and the communists are “in practice” closely 
interrelated—an absurd conclusion. The tech- 
nique of the incomplete listing of attributes 
belongs in demagogy, not in serious discourse. 

To this reviewer it has been gratifying to 
learn that the current anti-intellectuals cannot 
master a more powerful logic. The history of 
ideas certainly includes more efficient efforts 
along similar lines. Professor Hobbs, who likes 
the past, should be pleased to know that the 
contemporary anti-intellectualism he represents 
is a rather degenerate version compared with 
those of the old masters like Kirkegaard and 
Nietzsche. 

Hans L, ZETTERBERG 
Department Sociology 
Columbia University 


Don’t Be Afraid of Your Child. Hilde Bruch. 
New York: Farrar, Straus and Young, 1952. 
297 pp. $3.75. 


Talk It Out With Your Child. Marty M. Thom- 
son, with editorial collaboration of Jean 
Marshall Simpson. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1953. 277 pp. $3.50. 


The Jealous Child. Edward Podolsky. New 
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York: The Philosophical Library, 1954. 147 

pp- $3.75. 

Here are three books, each written by a psy- 
chiatrist specializing in child problems, offering 
advice on selected aspects of child rearing. 
Each has a central theme around which the prof- 
fered suggestions are organized. There is no 
pretense of presenting data of any systematic 
kind; the reliance is almost wholly upon con- 
victions formed in the course of professional 
practice. 

Dr. Bruch’s book is a plea to parents to take 
parenthood in stride. Don’t think because you 
have a child that you must jump on the horse 
of experimental anxiety and gallop off madly 
in all directions. Don’t think you must always 
be doing something for your children. Don’t 
let the “experts” in child guidance sell you a 
bill of goods and turn you into an overanxious 
parent. Use the methods of child rearing that 
are most appropriate for your children and your 
circumstances. The book is replete with sound 
advice, its tone is reassuring, its style is readable. 
The chapter on the dilemma of free choice is 
particularly suggestive. 

The title, Talk It Out With Your Child, tells 
the story of Dr. Thomson’s book. Its basic 
acceptance is that of the democratic family, its 
main emphasis is the clarifying and therapeutic 
value of frank discussion between parent and 
child. Children between the ages of eight and 
twelve are particularly apt not to be understood 
by their parents, and sound patterns of two-way 
conversation are particularly helpful during 
these years. Four chapters are devoted to as 
many stages of child development, with sug- 
gested patterns of conversation for each. With 
the concluding chapter on the values of family 
talk, the present reviewer, as author of the 
original article on Family Table Talk (article 
not cited in the bibliography), finds himself in 
complete agreement. 

Dr. Podolsky has made jealousy the theme of 
his book, and then proceeds to discuss children 
with all kinds of physical and mental handicaps 
or peculiarities—tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, 
diabetes, obesity, glandular defects, speech dis- 
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orders, hearing defects, and the like. “Jealousy 
is an emotion which is constantly experienced 
by all human beings. It is as much a part of 
human nature as is anger or fear or love.” (p. 
15) “But the sum total result of jealousy is 
unhappiness and neurosis.” (p. 16) The book 
is replete with advice and admonition. 

JaMEs H. S. Bossarp 
Department of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 


The Encyclopedia of Child Care and Guidance. 
Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg, Editor. Garden 
City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1954. 1016 pp. $7.50. 

Within the covers of one book consisting of 
1,016 pages, an attempt has been made to 
catalog the existing body of knowledge relat- 
ing to child growth, care, and guidance. Cer- 
tainly an ambitious undertaking! Mrs. Gruen- 
berg has brought together for this effort an out- 
standing array of specialists both as advisers 
and contributors. In addition, she has made 
a departure from the conventional encyclo- 
pedic format by dividing the book into two 
parts: Part I, containing an alphabetical index 
of pertinent topics, and Part II, consisting of 
thirty brief chapters written by specialists which 
are cross-indexed to relevant topics in Part I. 

For example, if the reader were to start with 
Chapter 3, “What the New Psychology Can 
Mean to Parents,” by Anna W. M. Wolf, at its 
conclusion he would find references ‘to the 
following: Aggressiveness; Child Study and 
Child Development; Mental Health; Permis- 
siveness; Problem Child; and Chapters, “Emo- 
tional Security and Discipline” ; ‘Faces Are Not 
Enough” ; “Attitudes Toward Sex”; “How to 
Handle Children’s Fears’; “What We Know 
about the Development of Healthy Personali- 
ties in Children.” Conversely, if he turned to 
Part I first and looked up ‘“Permissiveness” 
under “P’” using the thumb index, at its con- 
clusion he would be advised to “see also: 
Discipline, Feeding Problems, Frustration; 
Overprotectiveness, Readiness, Rules and Regu- 
lations; Self Demand Schedule; and Chapters, 
“Emotional Security and Discipline’; ‘What 
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the New Psychology Can Mean to Parents’; 
“What We Know About the Development of 
Healthy Personalities in Children.” 

The topics in Part I start with ‘Abilities’ 
under “A” and proceed through “Youth 
Organizations” under “Y.” In between, sub- 
jects range from “Ammoniacal Dermatitis” to 
“Guilt Feelings.” It is sprinkled throughout 
with line drawings. One illustrates how to 
hold the baby for taking his temperature, 
another shows children dressing up to illustrate 
“dramatic play,” etc. There are numerous 
charts on a variety of subjects: “Guide for 
Choosing a Musical Instrument,” “Immuniza- 
tion Calendar,” “Key Nutrients,” “Some Im- 
portant Vitamins”; and diagrams for making 
diapers and play equipment. Topics purporting 
to deal with physical, emotional, mental, edu- 
cational, medical, developmental and cultural 
aspects of growth dre included. 

The essays in Part II are interestingly written. 
One is impressed with the quality and sound- 
ness of the general approach in this section. 
As might be expected, the chapters vary some- 
what in length and technical nature. In gen- 
eral, however, they are simply written and 
illustrated. Some of the chapter titles have 
already been mentioned above. Among the 
thirty contributors may be found such familiar 
names as Benjamin Spock, Lawrence Frank, 
Anna Wolf, James Hymes, Barbara Biber, 
Helen Ross, Sidonie Gruenberg. 

In addition to Parts I and II, there are two 
separate sections, one dealing with “Agencies 
and Organizations” and the other with “Read- 
ing.” These are handy references for parents 
who are seeking help. They are arranged topi- 
cally and give resource information on such 
problems as handicapped children, vocational 
guidance, marriage counseling, etc. The read- 
ing materials are broken down under headings 
such as, Pregnancy and Childbirth, Babies, Pre- 
school Children. While this is good reference 
material and can serve as a handy guide for 
the present, conceivably. addresses can change, 
new agencies and reading materials added. 

In keeping with the spirit of the book that 
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it is but ‘‘a summing up of our present knowl- 
edge” it is hoped that the editors will be mind- 
ful of accumulating research. Rather than 
being considered a definitive work, it would 
be well to regard it as an “in-progress” report 
subject to future expansions, corrections, and 
modifications. Perhaps looseleaf supplements 
can enhance the continuing value of this under- 
taking. As it stands, its many merits cannot 
eliminate the inherent shortcomings of any 
work which purports to catalog all existing 
knowledge in a particular area. Regardless of 
the meticulous eclecticism of the editors, a 
selective factor must operate leaving inequalities 
in the range of topics and depth of treatment. 

The cost of the book is $7.50. This may re- 
strict the main audience for whom it was in- 
tended, namely parents. As a reference work, 
however, it may well find its way into mothers’ 
study groups, PTA libraries, etc. The cross- 
referencing arrangement would lend _ itself 
admirably for intensive study of any one topic 
by several members of a study group. 

_ RUTH JAcoBSON TASscH 

Fargo, North Dakota 


Essentials of Abnormal Child Psychology. 
Ernest Harms. New York: Julian Press, 
Inc., 1953. 265 pp. $5.00. 

Dr. Harms labels his book ‘‘a survey repre- 
senting twenty-five years’ work in the field of 
child psychology.” Although he has been a 
student of Freud, Kraepelin, Jung and Adler 
and mentions or refers to them he does not use 
any one of their approaches to the problem 
as final. He feels that any individual working 
in this area needs to know the various schools 
of thought but the worker must develop his 
own individual approach adjusted to the pa- 
tient he is treating. He stresses empathy as 
most important in this work. 

The book is divided into two parts with the 
material composed from a number of papers 
the author has revised. Part One is a survey 
of present knowledge regarding abnormal chil- 
dren while Part Two discusses treatment and 
cure. Interesting case studies are included. 

Discussion begins on differentiating between 
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the abnormally normal and the normally ab- 
normal child and then moves into the parents’ 
role in the child’s mental development. Chap- 
ters include discussion on ego inflation and 
deflation, the schizophrenic, the manic-depres- 
sive child and other types of abnormality. The 
author himself feels the most important con- 
tribution he has made is his chapter on “The 
Mignon Neurosis.” It is based on factors 
of development in that this neurosis represents 
a one-sided developmental pattern. The child 
lives in a fantasy of being already grown-up. 
The author feels that children end in incurable 
pathological states unless therapy is forth- 
coming. This same type may also be found 
among the prodigies. Too often the superior 
child is one-sided in a few special abilities and 
other aspects of his development are neglected. 
The author believes “it is not so much the 
special ability which tends to produce the 
mental abnormality of the prodigy but rather 
the increased sensitivity which is not limited 
to the field of special ability but which per- 
vades the total personality.” 

In Part Two under diagnostic and therapeutic 
procedures the area of art is considered and a 
detailed case of a disturbed child’s drawings 
is analyzed. Dr. Harms feels that therapy 
through art will release inner experiences which 
a child is unable to express in any other way. 
Many art experts, especially those dealing with 
children, are apt to take issue with the author 
when they read his chapter on “transitional 
therapy.” He is mainly interested in what 
goes on in a child’s mind and the content of 
the child’s experience during a therapy session, 
rather than the developmental age pattern 
usually considered by art teachers. 

This book will be an excellent source for 
students and teachers in the fields of child psy- 
chology, art, therapy and in the understanding 
of the exceptional child. A discussion on the 
training of teachers of mentally handicapped 
children is most pertinent in a field which still 
has far to go. 

RUTH J. DALES 
Department of Home & Family Life 
Florida State University 
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The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. 
Volume VIII. Ruth S. Eissler, Anna Freud, 
et al., eds. New York: International Uni- 
versities Press, Inc., 1953. 416 pp. $7.50. 
Volume VIII is actually the seventh volume 

(III and IV having been published as a single 

book) to appear in a series of annuals which 

began in 1945. Each volume contains papers 
by a variety of authors on the general theory 
of Freudianly oriented development psychology 
as well as on a host of clinical problems as- 
sociated with the psychopathology of child- 
hood. Various issues include other attractions: 

a critique of previously published research, a 

statement of the procedures and objectives of 

some current study, or perhaps an interpreta- 
tion of a folk-tale. 

Anna Freud begins the present collection of 
papers with “Some Remarks on Infant Observa- 
tion.” She notes that the love life of the in- 
fant normally progresses from a “‘self-centered 
inconstant” stage to one wherein his relation- 
ships are “outgoing” and “constant.” Miss 
Freud also comments on the reluctance of 
mothers to see their infants begin to achieve 
independence. Even among mothers who are 
not horrified by the idea of infantile sexuality 
“some misgivings remain concerning the in- 
fant’s drive for autoerotic gratification. ...A 
child who produces pleasure for himself is an 
independent child. . .. The mother feels 
vaguely that this renders him less open to her 
influence and guidance.” (p. 19) 

In a similar vein Coleman, Kris and Provence 
observe that “the mother who genuinely de- 
lights or can tolerate all of the infant’s de- 
mands may react with irritation when the child 
becomes independent.” (p. 25) The paper by 
these three authors reports on four mother-child 
cases seen at the Yale Child Study Center and 
summarizes the general program of research 
being undertaken there. Margaret Fries offers 
some further observations on her formulation 
of congenital activity types and their relation 
to psychoses. 

Students of interpersonal relations may be 
edified by Christine Olden’s thoughtful essay 
“On Adult Empathy with Children.” She dis- 
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tinguishes between the “pseudo empathy” of 
adults who still respond as children and the 
presumably more ‘genuine’ empathy of adults 
who have “worked through’’ their early ex- 
periences and who do not feel “seduced and 
endangered by being confronted with mani- 
festations of the primary processes.” (p. 125) 

The morbidity which may result from the 
child’s lack of empathic relationship with his 
mother is portrayed in a discussion of a case by 
Dr. Gregory Rochlin under the title ‘Loss and 
Restitution.” In Rochlin’s words: “. . . the 
cause of the most serious ego pathology of 
childhood is believed to be an empty relation- 
ship with the mother, a sustained loss or 
separation from her, without an emotional 
substitute.” (p. 289) 

The concluding section of the book is en- 
titled “Applied Psychoanalysis’ and contains 
“Memories of Early Childhood in Auto- 
biographies” by Emma Plank, “Fairy Tale and 
Dream’’ by Geza Roheim, and “The Tragedy 
of Humpty Dumpty” by Dr. Thomas A. Petty. 
Most of the papers not specifically mentioned 
seemed to the reviewer to be concerned with 
the exposition of conditions of childhood psy- 
chopathology (although not all of them appear 
in the sections entitled ‘Ego Pathology” and 
“Clinical Problems’). 

From the reviewer's standpoint as a sociolo- 
gist this series of annuals provides a ready 
source of information concerning contemporary 
trends in psychoanalytic thinking with special 
reference to the problems of childhood. In 
this connection it is, of course, not newsworthy 
that latter-day Freudians view the mother’s be- 
havior and personality as important in molding 
the personality of the child. It is of interest, 
however, to note a concept of multiple causa- 
tion, as when Rochlin remarks that although 
there is a tendency “‘to regard the child as the 
mother’s image,” this “leaves unaccounted for 
much that takes place in these children,” (p. 
290) and to read a criticism of current parent- 
child studies as viewing “parental attitudes as 
‘fixed’ or ‘static.’ (Coleman-Kris-Provence, 
p. 22) 

Another impression which elicited this re- 
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viewer's approval is that psychoanalytic writers 
have been veering away from dogmatism in 
thought and style. It has long been the re- 
viewer's lament that many of Freud’s follow- 
ers seemed to prefer faith and orthodoxy over 
reason and evidence. The humility of scientific 
tentativeness is evident in these pages. 
RoBertT F. WINCH 

Northwestern University 


Symbolic Wounds: Puberty Rites and the Envi- 
ous Male. Bruno Bettelheim. Glencoe, IIli- 
nois: The Free Press, 1954. 286 pp. $4.75. 
Rites for the initiation of the pubescent youth 

into adult status are a widespread cultural 

phenomenon among primitive peoples. They 
have both religious and social aspects, instruc- 
tion in tribal religious lore and instruction as 
to the behavior in the new status usually ac- 
companying the rites. Common, though not 
universal, features are circumcision and other 
mutilations, such as the knocking out of teeth. 
Among some Australian tribes there is found 
subincision of the penis, in which the urethra is 
cut open from the meatus to the scrotum. 
Interpretation of the rites and their special 
features, Dr. Bettelheim tells us in this work, 
has followed two lines, anthropological and 
psychoanalytic. Most anthropologists have 
treated the puberty ceremony in its totality, as 

a rite de passage, emphasizing the social func- 

tion, which is to mark the separation of the 

youth from his old status of childhood, and, 
after a period of relative isolation, to reintro- 
duce him into his new position of adult. In 
native ritual, this sometimes is dramatized as 
death and rebirth. “Earlier anthropologists 
generally did not concern themselves with the 
reasons behind the applications of particular 
means, and the role of central and formidable 
features such as circumcision and other mutila- 
tions remained unclarified.” (p. 13) This is 
regrettable, in Dr. Bettelheim’s view, because 
the origin of initiation itself may be found in 
these features, which are central and not 
secondary. 

Psychoanalytic interpreters, on the other 
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hand, have concerned themselves with just such 
details. Current psychoanalytic interpretation 
is that circumcision stems from castration 
anxiety and the Oedipal conflict. It is im- 
posed by the fathers through jealousy of their 
sons: circumcision creates castration anxiety, 
and makes the incest taboo secure (a doctrine 
reminiscent in its flavor of Freud’s ill-fated 
historical interpretation of the taboo itself). 
We depend upon anthropological field work 
for our information, says Dr. Bettelheim, but 
we must depend upon psychoanalysis for an 
interpretation of “the nature, origin, function, 
in short, the meaning’’ (italics the reviewer's) 
of seemingly fundamental features such as Cit- 
cumcision. But the present theory is inade- 
quate. A more satisfactory hypothesis is that 
circumcision arises from the envy of the genital 
apparatus and functions of the opposite sex. 
Dr. Bettelheim plunged into the anthropo- 
logical literature on initiatory rites and con- 
structed his hypothesis following observation 
of the behavior of four pubertal children in 
the Orthogenic School of the University of 
Chicago, of which he is principal. These 
neurotic children, like the primitives in the 
literature, “were suffering from the difficulties 
created by the great antithesis of the two sexes 
and the antithesis between child and mature 
adult. .. . Or to put it differently, these 
children were suffering from the conflict be- 
tween their pregenital, pre-Oedipal strivings 
. . . and the need to integrate them into ma- 
ture genitality.” (p. 42) How did they resolve 
the conflict, and secure the conviction they 
would be successful in the adult world of sex 
and occupational achievement? By the forma- 
tion of a secret society, in which the boys 
planned to cut themselves once every month 
and mix their blood with the girls’ menses! 
This was, Dr. Bettelheim observes, not a rite 
imposed by the elders, and not one imposed 
by irrational drives. This was an effort of the 
children to help themselves, “based on a pro- 
found urge for freedom from those drives and 
pressures, a desire to master the irrational 
forces and thus establish their dignity as 
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human beings and controllers, not puppets, of 
their destiny.” (p. 263) Thus with primitive 
ceremonies of initiation and their creators. 

Dr. Bettelheim has assembled information 
and arguments which ought to convince the lay 
public steeped in psychological interpretations 
of cultural phenomena that the current psycho- 
analytical interpretation of circumcision will 
not hold water. But the theory he offers in 
substitution is like in kind to the one he rejects, 
and it suffers from the same disability. That is, 
both theories seek to explain a cultural feature 
by reference to the specific anxieties and fears 
which the practicers are (or better, are assumed 
to be) subconsciously experiencing. 

As Leslie White, an anthropologist, has 
felicitously put it in his Science of Culture, 
“The fallacy of psychological interpretations 
of sociocultural phenomena consists in the as- 
sumption that the subjective psychological ex- 
perience correlated with the institution has 
brought the institution into existence. It is as 
if one discovered—or came to believe—that 
riding in an airplane was a realization of 
sexually motivated dreams of flying; or that 
flying in airplanes gave one a sense of power 
and mastery, and concluded therefore that the 
airplane, as an element of culture, had been ex- 
plained by citing sexual dreams and a will to 
power.” (p. 135) 

What will irritate anthropologists in this 
book is the absence of any explicit and coherent 
theory of culture—and this is a work which 
purports to explain both a socially inherited and 
imparted corpus of practice and belief in primi- 
tive society, and, turnabout, “some aspects of 
present-day life through an analysis of certain 
ceremonies of pre-literate peoples.” (p. 12) 
If there is an implicit theory, it is rather remi- 
niscent of the medieval view of maggots, which 
sprang spontaneously from the dunghill. There 
is no grasp of the superorganic quality of the 
cultural continuum. 

May we say with somber conviction, God 
save cultural studies when more psychoanalysts 
and psychoanalytically-oriented anthropologists 
turn from the minor bypaths of circumcision and 
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anal stoppage to the wider area of technologi- 
cal and social change. We have an adumbra- 
tion of it un page 136 of the present excursion: 
“Perhaps certain people remain ‘uncivilized’ 
because they did not wish or feel a psychologi- 
cal need to progress beyond the ‘passive giving 
oneself up’; i.e., living dependent on what 
nature by itself provides. They remained— 
psychologically, though certainly not physiolog- 
ically—more or less on the urethral level. Only 
with phallic psychology did aggressive manipu- 
lation of nature by means of technological in- 
ventions become possible.’’ 

ROBERT ANDERSON 
Department of Anthropology 
University of Utah 


Children and Families in the Courts of New 
York City. New York: Dodd, Mead, and 
Company, 1954. 403 pp. $5.00. 

This volume makes available to us: a report 
of a Special Committee of the Bar of the City 
of New York on the study of the Administra- 
tion of Laws Relating to the Family; and, a 
study, by Walter Gellhorn, assisted by Jacob 
D. Hyman and Sidney H. Asch, on the Ad- 
ministration of Laws Relating to the Family in 
the City of New York. While the immediate 
factual material is local, the implications of the 
study and of its approval by the Bar Association 
Committee are of far wider significance. 

Both report and study give evidence of hard 
work, attention to detail, imagination, sympa- 
thetic understanding of the problem, and a 
sensitive discrimination in dealing with con- 
troversial topics. They are interesting, timely, 
well written. It seems to this reviewer that 
both report and study are addressed more to 
those who have a professional interest in the 
family than to the largely uninformed members 
of the general public. Perhaps this is always 
the case where, as here, the topic under con- 
sideration is highly specialized. But this is not 
necessarily a handicap. The family is always 
a matter of human interest. If space had been 
available, no doubt, more case histories could 


have been used as illustrations appealing to 
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those readers who, for the first time, are in- 
vited to consider the question, what to do about 
broken families. However, anyone who will 
read the book from cover to cover will find that 
his time has not been wasted. Afterwards he 
will know a great deal more than he did before, 
and he will also be asking himself many 
questions, 

In a short review some over-simplification is 
essential. The message of the book may be 
condensed into a single sentence (p. 13): “A 
new single integrated court should be 
created. ...” The concept of a unified court 
is not new. Neither is there extreme novelty in 
the idea of a Family Court. What is important 
is the pattern of facts in the metropolitan area 
and the persuasive argument which lead to the 
main conclusion. Those of us whose own 
family life is placid, and who have funds 
sufficient to employ a lawyer to take care of any 
legal problems confronting us, have a difficult 
time realizing the plight of others for whose 
benefit, in general, this remedy of a unified 
Family Court is proposed. We can scarcely 
understand how it feels to be in the lower 
income brackets—too often forced to grope un- 
informed, bewildered, even terror stricken 
from court to court until worn out, they come 
to one set up to deal with their particular 
problem. It is socio-legal engineering con- 
tinually to adjust judicial machinery to strive 
to meet the needs of members of the public 
for whose benefit it was originally set up. It 
is something quite different to stir up litigation, 
a practice condemned by the common law 
crimes of: maintenance, champerty, and 
barratry, and by No. 28 of the Canons of 
Professional Ethics of the American Bar As- 
sociation. This book belongs in the former 
category. 

This is a contribution to one of the most 
important crusades mow challenging the 
American people—what to do about the ap- 
parent steady increase in the number of broken 
families. The statistical material is primarily 
a concern of local readers. Nationally, how- 
ever, the volume raises the question of what is 
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the best solution of a universal problem, In 
Chapter 14, “The Courts as Conservators of 
Marriage,’ we are asked to consider how far 
any court—even one adequately housed, staffed, 
directed, and named Family Court—is an 
answer to the major problem. The writers 
have no patent nostrum, no simple panacea. 
The book tends realistically to view the Family 
Court as one among many community resources, 
each contributing toward the solution of a 
something which may eventually turn out to be 
insoluble (p. 357). “Even at first glance, the 
root of the problem lies somewhere else than 
in the courts.” Other community resources 
mentioned include: a program of prevention as 
well as remedial action, marriage counseling, 
and specific authority which might be given 
the Supreme Court. 

The reason for the query as to the limit of 
effectiveness of a court is more obvious when 
it deals with family problems than when its 
jurisdiction covers other forms of litigation. 
During the Middle Ages the courts which 
dealt with family matters were unique. They 
owed allegiance not to the State, but to the 
Church. Ecclesiastical tribunals were effective 
because they operated on the conscience of the 
litigant and tended to make him want to carry 
out the judicial orders. The power of the 
modern civil court usually is limited to the use 
of sanctions bearing on property and freedom. 
In the Millennium we may have a device by 
which defendants will conform to social norms 
because they want to do so rather than because 
they are compelled. To attain any such long 
time goal will probably require something more 
than a present day family court. The writers 
do not make any fantastic claims as to their 
proposed remedy. 

But even admitting its limitations, the goal 
of the report and the study is in no sense un- 
important. While unification of the New 
York City Courts may simplify the problem 
of access for the aggrieved litigant, the statis- 
tics which can be collected by such a tribunal 
will tell us not merely whether we are fighting 
a war, but to what extent we are winning it. 
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Prevention of marital break-up is an exceed- 
ingly significant objective. One way-station on 
the journey to the perfect solution is a more 
adequate knowledge of the causes of domestic 
break-up. A judicial finger on the marital pulse 
may not provide a cure, bu: it helps to locate 
and distinguish the symptoms. A family which 
has broken up makes a persuasive claim on our 
time and attention to alleviate if we cannot 
cure or prevent. But before we can help, we 
must first find the family and then to some 
extent categorize its difficulties. The Family 
Court will go a long way to accomplish both of 
these desirable objectives. 

The study would have us give more atten- 
tion to the litigation process where, in the very 
nature of the case, the spouses are adversaries. 
Perhaps a therapeutic approach will prove 
more useful. The book bristles with provoca- 
tive ideas. It should be widely read. 

JOHN S. BRADWAY 
Legal Aid Clinic 
Duke University 


Conferences on Drug ‘Addiction Among 
Adolescents. New York: The Blakiston 
Company, 1953. xvi + 320 pp. $4.00. 
The conferences recorded in this book were 

sponsored by the New York Academy of Medi- 

cine and supported financially by the Josiah 

Macy, Jr. Foundation. They were held in 

New York City in November, 1951 and March, 

1952. More than fifty persons with special 

interest in the drug problem and usually with 

direct knowledge of it participated in the dis- 
cussions. Most, but not all, of these persons 
represented social agencies in New York City. 

As would be anticipated from these facts the 

discussions were realistic and highly informa- 

tive. They covered a wide range of topics from 
the medical to the sociological and legal aspects 
of the problem. They provide a wealth of 
information concerning the drug problem in 
general and concerning the New York prob- 
lem in particular. Some of the talks were pre- 
pared in advance but the bulk of the book 
consists of a record of remarks made in rela- 
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tively informal discussion and exchange of 
views. 

It was noted by some of the speakers that 
this was not the first time that the public had 
become excited about this problem. A similar 
surge of public interest arose after the first 
World War when, it was noted, virtually all 
of the arguments and ideas now being advanced 
were also put forward. At that time, as now, a 
hospital for addicts was established on North 
Brothers Island. Some of the discussants ex- 
pressed doubt as to whether the current furor 
would lead to any more fruitful or permanent 
improvement than the earlier one. The esti- 
mated cost of $6000 per year per addict of the 
new program, and the fact that only 150 beds 
were planned, indicate that it is highly unlikely 
that much of an impression will be made even 
if the addicts were to be cooperative. 

In a synthesis of the first conference, Dr. 
Maurice Seevers of the Medical School of the 
University of Michigan, proposed two princi- 
ples to guide the setting up of new legislation: 
(1) that the peddler should be dissociated 
from the addict as far as possible and taken out 
of circulation, and (2) “that we should remove 
the addict legally from the criminal category” 
(pp. 114-115). The second proposal he de- 
scribed as of paramount importance and “the 
crux of the whole problem.” Little attention 
was given to these ideas in the discussions that 
followed. 

At the time of the second conference the 
New York state legislature was in the process 
of enacting new narcotic legislation providing 
for compulsory hospitalization of addicts be- 
low the age of twenty-one and severe manda- 
tory penalties for second and third offenders 
above that age. The ambivalence of these laws, 
which propose to handle the addict as a patient 
(i.e. non-punitively) until he reaches his 
twenty-first birthday and then “throw the book 
at him,” was reflected also in the conference. 
A number of persons charged with implement- 
ing the new laws sharply criticized them as 
hasty and ill conceived. It was apparent from 
the discussion that the facilities being provided 
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were inadequate even as planned and that the 
compulsory hospitalization scheme was non- 
punitive in intention only. 

The discussants disagreed sharply with the 
policy of the Federal Narcotics Bureau of op- 
posing public education on the narcotics ques- 
tion but were unable to agree on how an 
educational preventive program should be 
handled. It was noted that any such program 
would tend to reach mainly those who were 
not in need of it. Documentary films available 
for educational work were examined and criti- 
cized and it was reported that the showing of 
one of these films, ““H,” caused much laughter 
among boys who knew about drugs. 

Anyone interested in the drug problem will 
find this work very useful and informative. 
It is unusually free of the hysteria and extreme 
opinions usually expressed by persons who 
have learned about the problem only from what 
they read in the newspapers. The main gap in 
the discussion was the failure to consider drug 
control programs in other countries in which 
juvenile addiction is extremely rare. In the 
main, the problem was discussed as though the 
United States were the only country that had 
ever faced it, and as though no alternatives to 
police suppression of addiction existed. 
Another shortcoming was that although the 
conference focussed on drug use by adolescents 
(i.e. persons under 17 or 18 years of age) it 
was not sufficiently emphasized (a) the use of 
drugs by persons of this age is still rare and 
only a small part of the total problem and can 
scarcely be handled apart from the general 
problem and (b) that the punitive framework 
of federal legislation and practice is bound to 
nullify local efforts at non-punitive treatment of 
addicts. 

ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 
Indiana University 


The Juvenile Offender. Clyde B. Vedder. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday and Co., 
1954. xii + 510 pp. $6.00. 

This is a volume of readings on various 
aspects of juvenile delinquency. Each chapter 
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is preceded by what Vedder calls a “brief 
textual discussion written to serve as a general 
guide for the student.” (Preface) The book 
has been prepared chiefly for teachers and their 
students; in his foreword to the book, Negley 
K. Teeters says that its purpose is to supple- 
ment a textbook in the field. Vedder points 
out that the readings do not attempt to cover 
the field, and that some excellent articles were 
purposely excluded because they are available 
in other collections of readings. In his preface 
he says that ‘“. . . a number of contributions of 
‘practical men’ were purposely included so that 
the student might have at hand insightful ob- 
servations that characteristically are not ex- 
ploited in the classroom.” 

Following the foreword and preface come 
the chapters which make up the remainder of 
the book, and which are on the following 
subjects: the juvenile delinquent, the extent of 
juvenile delinquency, economic conditions and 
familial factors, community institutions, special 
personality and behavior problems, juvenile 
gangs, apprehension and detention, the juvenile 
court as an institution, trends in the juvenile 
court idea, probation, the correctional institu- 
tion, parole supervision and sponsorship, and 
community responsibility. Each chapter ends 
with a few selected references which are 
annotated briefly. 

As one finds in most books of selected read- 
ings, those in this volume vary considerably 
in quality. They are drawn mostly from pro- 
fessional journals in the fields of criminology 
and social case work. Selection from journals 
representing a wider sampling of the sciences 
of human behavior would, in this reviewer's 
opinion, have made the book even more valua- 
ble. However, this is a good book, and it is 
clear that the papers have been selected with 
care. 

The editor's introductions to each chapter are 
well done in most cases. A summary of each 
chapter might have helped tie together the 
various readings, and certainly a concluding or 
summary chapter would have been desirable. 
The book ends with the last paper selected for 
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the concluding chapter. 

Readers of this journal will be particularly 
interested in Chapter 3, ‘Economic Conditions 
and Familial Factors.” The reviewer hopes 
that he is not being too critical when he says 
that this third chapter is disappointing to one 
familiar with the work which has been done 
in the family field. Either the editor is un- 
aware of, or chose to exclude, many good 
writings which would have thrown more light 
on familial factors in juvenile delinquency than 
do the readings which he did select. 

The first paper in the chapter is taken from 
one of the major sociological journals; it deals 
with the juveniles involved in automobile 
thefts in Detroit—the emphasis being upon the 
importance of socio-economic levels rather than 
upon the family factors. The second paper 
comes from Focus, and is a provocative pres- 
entation of how the delinquent views himself 
and his world; but it deals with the family 
mostly by implication. Third in this chapter 
is a paper which is taken from Federal Proba- 
tion and which develops the author’s thesis that 
both the disorganization of the home and 
delinquency may be symptomatic of a more 
fundamental set of causes in our society, and 
that in dealing with them we may be treating 
the symptoms in both cases and not the causes 
at all. This paper is worth reading, though all 
of it may not be acceptable to persons well 
trained in the family field. The last paper, in 
the chapter is on foster homes for juvenile 
delinquents. 

Thus, the rather narrow presentation of 
familial factors in juvenile delinquency is quite 
clear. Only three other papers in the entire 
book deal with the family in any major way. 
In the chapter on trends in the juvenile court 
idea we find a paper which maintains that 
problems of children and parents are insepara- 
ble, and that juvenile courts should concern 
themselves with the implications involved. The 
chapter on probation contains a paper on family 
casework in probation, which stresses the point 
that helping an individual includes some con- 
sideration of relationships within the family 
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setting. And in the chapter on community 
responsibility one of the papers speaks strongly 
against putting the blame for juvenile de- 
linquency totally on the parents. 

If what appears in this book represents some 
of the best writings on the relationship of 
familial factors’ to juvenile delinquency, we are 
badly in need of something significant. No 
one would deny that we are short on good 
research and worthwhile writings on the sub- 
ject. But it is unfortunate that the editor of 
this book decided to choose his readings on this 
subject from such a limited list, and thus 
omitted some of the better contributions which 
might have been included. 

All this is not to say that the book is a poor 
one. Quite the contrary! It is filled with 
provocative and stimulating materials, and, with 
some exceptions, it, probably does as well as 
possible in selecting readings for the purposes 
which it has in mind. This is true, even though 
one would have to look elsewhere for the best 
materials on the relationship between familial 
factors and juvenile delinquency. 

Davip M. FULCOMER 
Iowa State College 


Community Organization for Neighborhood 
Development—Past and Present. Sidney Dil- 
lick. New York: Woman's Press, 1953. 
198 pp. $4.00. 

This little book says much. A comprehensive 
history of neighborhood organization, it traces 
in five succinct chapters the development of 
community organization at the local, neighbor- 
hood level. It discusses the settlement house, 
the school center, defense council, community 
council, the coordinating council, and the com- 
munity welfare council. 

The critical, historical examination serves to 
give a cinemascopic view of outstanding trends 
in local organization for social welfare. It 
becomes clear that social services do not always 
have channels of communication “to and from 
the neighborhoods,” and that this lack of con- 
tact may lead to the bypassing of social agencies 
by neighborhood groups. (This may also be a 
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factor in the enormous use of non-scientific 
therapies, such as astrology, fortune telling, per- 
sonal magnetism, psychological quackery, and 
various healing religions—J. G.) 

In a period when economic and social forces 
are operating on a world-wide basis, major 
attention is being given to community organiza- 
tion on the state, national and international 
levels. It is laudable and vitally necessary that 
this book emphasizes the level at which people 
can participate as individuals. “In fact, neigh- 
borhood organization makes a unique contribu- 
tion to social welfare, since efforts to solve the 
problems of social well-being are ultimately 
tested in their ability to meet the common 
human needs of individuals and families in their 
neighborhoods.” (p. 166) 

JOSEPH GOLDEN 
School of Social Work 
Atlanta University 


Older People. Robert J. Havighurst and Ruth 
Albrecht. New York: Longmans, Green, 
1953. 415 pp. - $5.00. 


A general view of some of the special prob- 
lems of old age is given, based primarily on 
several research projects: an attitudes study of 
approved and disapproved roles for the old; 
attitudes study of the meaning of employment; 
and a questionnaire and interview study of activ- 
ities, health, and attitudes of old people in 
Prairie City, a midwest community of 7,000 
people. 

The book is organized into two sections. 
Part I gives a descriptive account of such aspects 
of old age as attitudes of younger people to- 
ward the old, happiness, health, economic secur- 
ity, work, leisure, family relations, living ar- 
rangements, friends, and religion. Part II 
repeats many of the same subjects but concen- 
trates on the methods of research and the 
statistical analysis of the various phases of life. 
In other words, Part I is a popular presentation 
based upon the data reported in Part II. 

The book is clearly and objectively written 
and is enlivened with excerpts from interviews 
and from letters written in response to a Uni- 
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versity of Chicago Round Table of the Air 
broadcast on old age. There is some new ma- 
terial, specifically on approved roles for the old 
and the meaning of work. Much of the book, 
however, repeats work done in previous studies, 
its advantage over earlier studies being the 
localization of this phase of the report to one 
community—Prairie City. 

Several critical comments may be made. The 
age period 65 and over is usually treated as one 
unit. The span of old age past 65 is not uni- 
form; aging is not completed at age 65 but 
continues dynamically as a physical, social, and 
psychological process until death. This lack of 
discrimination is very obvious in the report of 
roles approved for old people. Most of the 
approved roles are those suitable for people be- 
tween ages 65-75 rather than for those over 
75. The instrument used to secure opinions on 
roles asked the respondent to specify roles for 
those aged 65 and over. It seems highly prob- 
able that different approved roles would have 
been secured for early and late old age, had 
an opportunity been given to make the distinc- 
tion. In other respects also life at age 65-70 
is very different from life at age 80-85; the 
differences are rarely brought out clearly. 

The book is not well integrated. For ex- 
ample, most of the material in Part I is drawn 
from Prairie City, but the colorful description 
of Prairie City is in Part II. There are also vari- 
ous brief interpolations in Part I of material 
from oddly selected sources—a little essay on 
play and work on pages 129-130; brief refer- 
ences to how problems of the old are handled 
in Denmark; and bits of advice. The very fact 
that Part I is drawn from several independent 
research studies set in different cities makes 
integration difficult. 

Nowhere is there a clear and unified state- 
ment of a theoretical approach to the problems 
of old people. Rarely does the analysis delve 
below the description of the pattern of life into 
psychological and social processes. 

With all these critical comments, the book 
should not be ignored. It has been produced 
by careful and objective scientists; it introduces 
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several new instruments of research and new 
approaches; it adds to our general accumulation 
of information about the old and their adjust- 
ment. 

RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Department of Sociology 
Rockford College 
Rockford, Illinois 


Manual of Child Psychology (2nd ed.). Leon- 
ard Carmichael, editor. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1954. 1,295 pp. $12.00. 
The second edition of Carmichael’s Manual 

of Child Psychology, like the first, is a scholarly 

work which will appeal primarily to advanced 
students and specialists in the many disciplines 
which are concerned with child development. 

A second edition invariably calls forth com- 
parisons with the first. Of the nineteen chapters 
in the later edition, fifteen are by the same 
authors. The chapter on maturation and the 
one on the feeble-minded child have been 
omitted, while there are two completely new 
chapters, one on social development (a most 
welcome addition) by Gladys and Harold An- 
derson, and one on the psychopathology of 
childhood by Clemens Benda. Of this latter 
chapter, about 75 per cent deals with mental 
deficiency, the remainder with psychoneuroses 
and childhood schizophrenia. In this edition 
the material on the adolescent has been prepared 
by John E. Horrochs, The chapter by Kurt 
Lewin contains an addendum by Sibylle Esca- 
lona: ‘The Influence of Topological and Vector 
Psychology Upon Current Research in Child 
Development.” 

The second edition is over 200 pages longer 
than the first. For the most part, each chapter 
follows the same outline as in the earlier edi- 
tion, but the topic in each instance has been 
expanded to include new findings and new 
points of view. The chapter on “Language 
Development” by Dorothea McCarthy is almost 
a third longer, while the one on ‘Emotional 
Development”’ by Jersild is more than twice as 
long as in the earlier edition and has been sub- 
stantially modified in approach; it represents 
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“an effort to integrate findings of developmental 
psychology with fruitful developments in psy- 
choanalytic psychology.” 

One might predict that the fine print in the 
bibliographies and in the index would result in 
a marked upswing in the number of students of 
child development who wear bifocals. The 
greater length of the bibliographies, the greater 
detail in the index with the increase in cross 
references will, however, probably serve to 
offset the eyestrain and will surely be a cause 
for rejoicing by all who use the volume for 
reference. 

Counting entries in the index may cause some 
concern when one notices that Anxiety has in- 
creased (from 3 to 13 entries) and, perhaps 
consequently, Stuttering has risen too (from 1 
to 10 entries). In spite of the fact that Com- 
fort has declined, one should now notice the 
Total Situation (which was absent in the first 
edition), and be thankful that Character has 
been strengthened more than five-fold. Parents 
will be comforted to know that they get three 
times as much attention. 

Seriously, though, the second edition of the 
Manual of Child Psychology is an absolute 
“must” in one’s professional library and an in- 
dispensable reference for all students of child 
development. 

HELEN C, DAWE 
School of Home Economics 
University of Wisconsin 


Marriage for Moderns (3rd ed.). Henry A. 
Bowman. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1954. ix +562 pp. $5.50. 
Here is the third edition of a pioneer text in 

marriage education that has remained popular 
through the years. (The first two appeared in 
1942 and 1948.) The approach is functional 
and the style is simple, logical, and warm. It is 
written, not for scholars or specialists, but for 
young people in their late teens and early twen- 
ties. The attempt is to interest and motivate, 
to develop a “philosophy regarding marriage,” 
which the author feels is even more important 
than the simple imparting of information. 
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Revision has not been extensive: statistics 
have been brought up to date; several illustra- 
tive photographs have been put in; there have 
been occasional rewordings; a few paragraphs 
have been added; the glossary has been 
dropped; and a list of visual aids has been 
supplied. But essentially it is the same book. 
It is a good book, nevertheless, though not as 
good as it could have been had it been given a 
stronger research orientation. The abundant 
sociological and psychological research materials 
which have appeared during the last few years, 
and which are relevant to many of the topics 
treated, have been largely ignored. 

HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN 
Sociology Department 
Purdue University 


Child Psychology (4th ed.). Arthur T. Jersild. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. 676 
pp. $8.00. 

Although much of the material, particularly 
in the middle portion of the book, is essentially 
the same as in the 1947 edition, Dr. Jersild has 
succeeded in presenting in his fourth edition a 
child psychology text which is up-to-date in 
content and well documented. 

The areas in which clinical work and insight 
have generated special interest, along with much 
speculation and even some research activity 
among psychologists and others, quite naturally 
are the areas to which Jersild gave greatest 
attention. The psychology of the self (“Self- 
hood and Social Relations”) is the topic of a 
new chapter (Chapter 6) and is a point of 
emphasis in earlier chapters as well. In these 
discussions, however, the author reflects the con- 
fusion and the general lack of preciseness of 
definition and of consistency in the use of terms 
that generally characterizes the literature of the 
“self” and the concept of self. It is the belief 
of the present reviewer, at least, that it would 
reduce confusion if “the self” as such were 
clearly differentiated from the perceptions and 
concepts of, and attitudes toward, that self. 
Jersild, however, in his definition of “the self” 
apparently has adopted the view that reality does 
not exist apart from individual experience. 
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Thus for him “the self, as it finally evolves, is a 
composite of thoughts and feelings which con- 
stitute a person’s awareness of his individual 
existence, his perception of what he has, his 
conception of who he is, and his feelings about 
his characteristics, qualities and properties.” 

One very interesting and important point of 
emphasis in the book, again one deriving from 
the personalistic frame of reference, is the point 
that in order to understand and deal construc- 
tively with a child one must first understand and 
be able to accept onself with one’s feelings and 
prejudices. 

On the whole, the text is well written, ade- 
quately though not profusely illustrated and 
well supported by research findings. 

LELAND H. STOTT 
Merrill-Palmer School 


Education in a Democracy (4th ed.). Alonzo 
F. Myers and Clarence O. Williams. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. xii + 349 
pp. $4.50. 

The fourth edition of this text is again in- 
tended to serve as ‘‘an introduction to the study 
of education.” One must commend the authors 
for their attempt at a “unified, integrated treat- 
ment of education as a social agency.” Unfor- 
tunately, the book never realizes the potentiali- 
ties of such a methodology. 

This reviewer believes that an introductory 
text in a professional field can and should avoid 
a heavy reliance on platitudinous description. 
He also expects a sociological approach to give 
evidence of sociological sophistication. The 
book is weak on both of these counts. 

A case in point is the misleading emphasis 
on the honored professional status and almost 
unlimited social access of the teacher. Con- 
flicting research findings are ignored or over- 
looked. Similarly, the discussion of “contem- 
porary problems challenging education” includes 
a cold war polemic on the causes of the present 
international tension and a completely naive 
treatment of the issues involved in academic 
freedom. In fact, one is reminded of the quip 
that “American teachers are perfectly free to 
be orthodox.” 
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Significant topics which are poorly covered 
or entirely absent include the power structure of 
the community and control of the schools, dif- 
ferential definitions of educational roles, institu- 
tional interrelationships, unionization, political 
action, and the implications of the present stress 
on “other directed” personality development. 

In conclusion it may be said that the objective 
of the book is praise-worthy, the coverage ex- 
cessively broad, and the treatment superficial. 

HERBERT BISNO 
Department of Sociology 
University of Oregon 


The Sociology of Child Development (rev. ed.). 
James H. S. Bossard. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1954. xi + 788 pp. $6.00. 


The addition of two chapters, the deletion of 
one, and the reworking of occasional passages 
constitute the revision of this 1948 publication. 
Intended as a text, this volume purports to view 
child development from the standpoint of the 
sociologist; it discusses the impact on the child 
of variously familiar and esoteric, concrete and 
diffuse “situations,” a conceptual tool which the 
author terms “precise” but which in both for- 
mulation and usage proves exceedingly vague. 

A listing of subject matter will convey the 
range of “situations” discussed: family struc- 
ture, family process, sibling interaction, family 
culture, “what the child gives the parents,” 
family table talk, family modes of expression, 
bilingualism, the guest, domestic servants, 
parental occupations, family rituals, class status, 
parents with problem attitudes, homes with con- 
flicts, families under stress, “growing out of the 
family,” child rejection of parents, the school, 
peer groups, “the larger social setting.” (The 
chapters on parental occupations and family 
rituals are new; war is the omitted “‘situation.”’ ) 
These materials are preceded by the presenta- 
tion of a conceptual orientation to child devel- 
opment, and are followed by six chapters under 
the heading of “the changing status of child- 
hood.” 

Much of Bossard’s discussion is illuminated 
by case materials gathered in studies by the 
author and associates at the William T. Carter 
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Foundation. There is some tendency in using 
these case materials, however, to prove by illus- 
tration. There is also at least one glaring in- 
stance of methodological defect in their use: 
the author concludes that bilingualism invaria- 
bly creates personality problems without appear- 
ing to be aware that in selecting sources of case 
material, he deliberately excluded those which 
could have provided negative evidence (see pp. 
204-208). 

This is not a systematic sociological account 
of child development. Nor is it always a care- 
ful, accurate reflection of the knowledge, socio- 
logical or otherwise, that has accrued in this 
area. It is, however, a frequently insightful, 
often stimulating compendium of diverse possi- 
bilities with regard to child development that 
emerge from varying social circumstances. As 
such, it may be a better book for the research- 
oriented reader seeking suggestive leads than for 
its intended audience. 

SHELDON STRYKER 
Department of Sociology 
Indiana University 


The Family in the American Economy. Hazel 
Kyrk. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. 407 pp. $6.00. 

This book is a major re-writing of the author’s 
earlier volume Economic Problems of the Fam- 
ily, published in 1933. The current edition, 
like the first, is designed for use as a college 
level text in courses on family economics. Its 
main purposes are: (1) to acquaint the reader 
with the major sources of factual data about 
socioeconomic forces influencing family life in 
the United States, and (2) to analyze the rela- 
tionships between the family as an economic unit 
and the important socioeconomic forces which 
influence it in modern America. The volume 
is not intended as a guide to better buymanship 
for the individual family although it does give 
a basic over-all orientation to the topic in Chap- 
ter XIII on “Planning Expenditure of Income.” 
In other words, the material discussed in the 
volume centers about the relationship between 
the family and the larger social system in regard 
to the source and use of income as well as the 
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division of labor in the realm of economics 
within the family unit itself. The volume con- 
tains also an analysis of the economic compo- 
nents of the political and legal forces which in- 
fluence income obtainment and disbursement. 

After a brief discussion of the forms and 
functions of the family through time and some 
of the trends in American family size and com- 
position in the first two chapters, the next four 
chapters are devoted to: the problem of defining 
income and wealth, the contributors to and the 
claimants on the use of family income, and the 
ways in which the family may improve its in- 
come position. The volumes goes on to dis- 
cuss: the relationship between public policy and 
income, state provided goods and services, sav- 
ings, insurance, and social security in chapters 
seven through twelve. In chapters thirteen 
through eighteen are discussed: consumer pro- 
duction, the economic position of homekeeping 
women, income and property rights of the hus- 
band and wife under the law, planning the use 
of family income, and the cost of living. The 
final chapter considers the concept “standard of 
living.” 

Of the nineteen chapters, those on consumer 
production, economic position of homekeeping 
women, and income and property rights of the 
husband and wife under the law are similar to 
those in the 1933 volume. The chapter on the 
standard of living is essentially the same as that 
in the earlier volume. The remaining chaptérs 
represent a re-synthesis and re-interpretation of 
currently available materials on family eco- 
nomics, 

Throughout the volume the author stresses 
that the family and not the individual is the 
economic unit in our society. Although one 
family member may be the principal wage earner 
or the main spender of family income, the 
family’s economic pattern is influenced by the 
demands of all its membership and the societal 
context in which the family exists. 

One of the unique features ul the volume is 
the evaluation of the adequacy of the sources of 
information on the various topics discussed. 
This serves to set the tone for evaluation of 
available information in relation to the topic 
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under discussion and aids as well in weighing 
the conclusions drawn in a given chapter. 

Considerable use is made of the family life 
cycle concept which the author terms “family 
life span.” The needs, the strains, and the 
stresses within the family in regard to income 
obtainment and disbursement are connected to 
this important analytical tool. 

In the reviewer's opinion careful study of this 
volume is a must for the professional in the 
field of marriage and family living, whether he 
be interested in teaching, counseling, or re- 
search. To the reviewer's knowledge this book 
is the only major work in the family economics 
field which has as its focus the family as an 
economic znit in relation to the social system in 
which it exists. It can serve the function of 
better acquainting many family specialists with 
the strengths and weaknesses of currently avail- 
able concepts and resource material in family 
economics, especially those supplied by the 
census and allied data areas. The researcher 
will find the volume a valuable source for re- 
search ideas and hypotheses. The stimulating 
questions which Hazel Kyrk raises in this book 
can provide many fruitful periods of class dis- 
cussion for those who use the volume as a text. 

THEODORE B, JOHANNIS, JR. 
Department of Sociology 
University of Oregon 


An Analysis of the Kinsey Reports on Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Male and Female. 
Edited by Donald Porter Geddes. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1954. 308 pp. 
Paper Edition 50¢. Trade Edition $3.50. 


Now that the first two big tomes of the 
Kinsey research have been revealed to a waiting 
world, we must expect endless volumes attempt- 
ing to digest—or regurgitate—the findings. In 
the opinion of the reviewer, this is all to the 
geod. Kinsey in the original is practically 
unreadable for most people, whether male or 
female, and it seems desirable that the contents 
should be translated into everyday language for 
the general population, to say nothing of that 
vast number of well-meaning but busy profes- 
sionals who have planned to read Kinsey but 
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have never found the time. For all of these, 
this volume will prove extremely useful. 

Actually, when any new body of material is 
released to the professional world, it requires 
several decades of translation, analysis, and dis- 
cussion before the research can be integrated 
into professional practice. This has been the 
case, for example, with the social stratification 
studies in the United States. Although this 
stream of work dates back at least to the first 
study of Middletown by the Lynds in the late 
1920’s, the implications of social class member- 
ship are only now beginning to filter into 
marriage and family textbooks. 

The same was true of the Freudian research. 
At least twenty years elapsed before social 
workers and other practitioners knew what use 
they could make of the findings of the psycho- 
analysts. And during that interim it was 
necessary to have a vast number of secondary 
analyses of the Fruedian material from all 
angles before the concepts and the findings 
could be put to work. 


The volume under review here is an excellent 
contribution in the sense of the above task. 
Part One, consisting of 210 pages, contains 
sixteen evaluations of the Kinsey volume on the 
Female by professional persons from diverse 
fields—psychiatry, sociology, religion, statistics, 
marriage counseling, etc. For the most part 
these are relevant and helpful. 

Part Two contains mostly reprints of reviews 
of the two Kinsey volumes, including the well- 
known essay by Lionel Trilling originally pub- 
lished in Partisan Review. For persons who 
have been unable to follow blow by blow the 
wide discussion of the Kinsey work, this is a 
handy source of material. 

The paper edition at fifty cents should be 
useful for student reading. The treatment is 
sufficiently well-balanced, in our opinion, to 
justify its use in college courses. All in all, a 
good book. 
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Now Ready— 
Sexual Harmony 


1m 
MARRIAGE 


LIBRARY EDITION 
By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, Pu.D. 
Introduction by NADINA KAVINOKY, M.D. 


A guide to a happy and affectionate sex life, 
by the well-known expert in marriage, family 
living, and human relations. Sound, scientific, 
detailed, and practical information on the sex 
relationship in marriage. Simple language, 
straightforward manner, and factual approach 
are combined with understanding anc sympathy. 
The author has been guided throughout by the 
best current medical, psychiatric, and sociological 


opinion. Postpaid, $1.50 


Also available in paper-bound edition 
at 50¢, for professional distribution. 
(Quantity discounts on request.) 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 315-K 
251 West 19th Street, New York 11 




















SPECIAL OFFER TO MEMBERS OF THE 
COUNCIL ON FAMILY RELATIONS 


You can purchase a copy of Ernest Harms: “Es- 
sentials of Abnormal Child Psychology’ for the 
special price of $3.50 (retail price $5.00). Send 
your order directly to the author at 30 West 
58th Street, New York 19, New York. Please 
enclose a check with your order. This offer is 
valid only for the next three months. 
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Just Published! 


Elizabeth Force’s new textbook 
for bigh school courses 


in family relationships— 
-YOUR FAMILY: TODAY and TOMORROW 


Mrs. Elizabeth Force of Toms River High School, Toms 
River, New Jersey, is a pioneer in the teaching of family 
relationship courses. Her new textbook is designed to 
help young people find their own right answers to their 
own particular problems. 
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HARCOURT, BRACE anv COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago 











“This book will be widely read, helpful, and acceptable to thousands of 
women.”—-ROBERT G. FOSTER, Ph.D., Director, Marriage Counseling 
Service and Training Program, The Menninger Foundation 


THE CHALLENGE OF BEING A WOMAN 


Understanding Ourselves and Our Children 


“Will appeal to those people, both men and women, who want to 
find clearer understanding of themselves and their children, as well 
as some workable formulas for personal growth, emotional and 
spiritual strength, home enrichment, family cooperation, community 
improvement, and intelligent partnership in the education of 
#8  children.”—MRS. JOHN E. HAYES, past president, National Con- 
i sgtess of Parents and Teachers. 

__ Distilling the knowledge gained from years of experience in parent 
education, two mothers here offer a book of wisdom, and of specific 
_ advice, for every woman who seeks greater rewards from marriage 
par hood 





Important. McGRAW-HILL Gooks — 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 
New Second Edition 
By Ray E. Baser, Pomona College. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Sociology and 
Anthropology. 721 pages, $6.00 
A major revision of a leader in the field. The 
text has been carefully reworked while retain- 
ing the essential purpose and scope. It offers an 
analysis of social interactions involved in finding 
a mate, adjusting to marriage problems, and 
achieving a satisfactory relationship between 
parent and child. 


MARRIAGE FOR -MODERNS 

New Third Edition 
By Henry A. Bowman, Stephens Col- 
lege. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociolo 
and Anthropology. 562 pages, $7. 
(text edition available) 
Se ee eee 
tional courses in marriage cduatfon, primary 


on the college freshman or — 

The work is a personalized, positive approach to 
problems which students face in 

and helps them develop a: phi- 

y, form correct attitudes, and make t 


Lp in this preparation. 





o Outstanding RECREATION Books . 
RECREATION LEADER'S HANDBOOK 





By Ricuarp Kraus, Teachers College, 


Columbia University. McGraw-Hill 


Series in Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. $12 pages, 


$4.75. 
The author combines, in a si 
et 
a test 
different types Of groupe, all sizes and ages. 


volume, an understanding of the background of social recreation, 
objectives and techniques in working 


with recrea- 
terial. A section of the book is also 


with an excellent discussion of the special 


INDUSTRIAL RECREATION: A Guide to Its Organization and Administration 
By Jackson M. ANpErson, American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, and National Industrial Recreation Association. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Health Education, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


In press. 


who wish oat ee 
to 
recommendations 


the increasingly subject of industrial tion. A 
important recrea guide to 


recreation programs and also for those 
of such a program. In addition to specific 


eA d Geocagh dateainel of tax bisory of Saploves coesontioe 


is a thorough discussion of the history of 
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INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNITY RECREATION 
for the: National ‘Recreation Association by Gzorce D. Burier. 


Second edition. foes 
Ths anhadicien of i 


codes ration fc of laa 


community recreation. 





‘book deals with those forms of recreation which require 
and in which participation : 
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